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The remedy which 
has been most often 
prescribed to revive 
business conditions is 
that people should 
resume buying. Not buying indiscrim- 
inately, just to get rid of money, but buy- 
ing the things they need now instead of 
waiting for prices to go still lower. 

This remedy has been proved effective 
in many communities where systematic 
plans for house painting and building re- 
pairs, property improvements of all kinds, 
and the purchase of merchandise—long 
delayed because of a fear to part with 
hoarded savings—have started the ball 
rolling and helped local conditions ail 
around. Such campaigns have supplied 
needed jobs, stimulated the trade of mer- 
chants and put cash or credit into cir- 
culation. 

There is no doubt that the prolongation 
of the business depression is largely due 
to the general tendency to postpone a re- 
sumption of normal buying, which tendency 
has usually been encouraged by the per- 
fectly human idea that prices may go stil! 
lower. 

* * * ” 

But the reasonable man doesn’t want any 
lower prices. The sooner commodity 
prices show a healthy growth, the nearer 
we will be to improved business conditions 
for all. Increased demand for goods wi'l 
steady prices and increase activity in all 
lines of industry. 

Putting a dollar to work is like tossing 
a stone into a quiet body of water—that 
word “quiet” well describes present busi- 


ness conditions—it creates ripp'es that 


start movement in all directions. This has 
been demonstrated in the towns which have 
organized campaigns to help unemployment. 
The jobs created have required materials 
and led to buying of all sorts that has 
had a noticeably good effect on the local 
situation. 

These examples have led many economic 
analysts to believe that when the same 
plan is put into effect all over the coun- 
try, the upward climb will be sure and 
steady. 

* * * * 

The suggestion made in these columns 
lately that telephone companies and _ all 
public utilities should place their orders 
for equipment and supplies now, has elicited 
some interesting comments. 

One telephone man writes in endorsing 
the “Buy Now” idea, and supports the 
advice with the statement that manufac- 
turers’ prices offered operating companies 
were never increased proportionately as 
compared with other fabricated articles, 
nor in proportion to the increased cost of 
labor necessary to their production. 

He makes the point that for the past 
ten years operating telephone companies 
have been enjoying comparatively low 
prices for equipment and suppl’es, because 
the manufacturers and distributers have 
given their customers—the operating com- 
panies—the benefits derived from larger 
production volume and improved manu- 


facturing methods. 


In other words, 


REASONS WHY TELEPHONE COMPANIES (70). es’ 
SHOULD START BUYING Now 


companies were to 
be charged prices 
comparable to to- 
day’s higher costs resulting from a re- 
duced volume, present prices would be 
considerably higher than at any time dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
e+e * 

From the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, it is cited that while some raw ma- 
terials are much cheaner, this fact does 
not compensate him for the expenses in- 
volved in smaller output and the manu- 
facturing cost of the fabricated article. 

Investigation shows that the maximum 
increase in prices of fabricated telephone 
equipment since 1913—practically 20 years 
—has been approximately 70 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period labor costs have ad- 
vanced 133 per cent over 1913 conditions, 
and considerably over 50 per cent of the 
cost of producing telephone equipment is 
represented by the expense for labor. 

The answer would seem plain, that tele- 
phone companies cannot improve their 
position by delaying the placing of orders 
with the expectation of getting lower prices 
because it is “not in the wood” to offer 
them. 

As frequently emphasized before, there 
is an inter-dependency between the manu- 
facturing and operating branches of the 
telephone industry which requires coopera- 
tion from each. By placing their orders 
now the operating companies can help their 
own industry and do the entire country a 
service in speeding up the wheels of busi- 
ness as a whole. 
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Responsibility of the Buyer. 
Right along the same line, efforts are 
being made in other utility fie'ds to end 


’ 


this “frozen buying” situation. At a re- 
cent meeting of state, county and municipal 
purchasing agents held in Los Angeles, 
W. C. Mullendore, executive vice-president 
of the Southern California Edison Co., 
made an address discussing the responsi- 
bility of utility companies as buyers at 
this time, in which he presented some 
sound arguments against a stagnation of 
purchasing in order to compel lower prices. 
In part he said: 

“Bad buying is more destructive than 
bad selling. The seller who over-charges 
may injure the buyer, but at the same time 
he sets up a force which brings in new 
competition, and thus tends to create a 
situation for his own elimination. 

* *« * * 

“The buyer who exercises power to crush 
producers and distributers in a time like 
the present, however, may be destroying 
them for good, and definitely eliminating 
units of production which will be needed 
in the future. In short, let us stop ‘chisel- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Vermont Telephone Association, Hotel 
Van Ness, Burlington, June 23 and 24. 

Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Kirkland, June 24 and 25. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 





ing,’ not only to help the producers but 
to protect the customer.” 

Probably the speaker did not have the 
telephone field particularly in mind when 
he expressed that sentiment, but his re- 
marks present an exact description of the 
situation in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. 

It all comes back to the inter-dependency 
of the manufacturing and operating 
branches of the telephone business. It 
would be the height of short-sightedness 
for telephone buyers to demand such low 
prices that eventually—as Mr. Mullendore 
says—the manufacturers and distributers 
would be destroyed, and operating com- 
panies left with no adequate source of 
supplies. 
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It is good business for telephone com- 
panies to place their orders now and enable 
manufacturers to maintain their organiza- 
tions in hard times—the organizations on 
whose services the operating companies 
will have to depend when times improve 
and their requirements will be pressing. 

x * * 

Continuing his argument, Mr. Mullen- 
dore said: “What I say does not alone 
apply to periods of depression. Even in 
normal times the modern manager of pur- 
chases has a great power to control and 
direct the course of business. 

A new competition has appeared in the 
world within the last 20 years. The old 
order in which the seller could control 
price has been largely replaced by a new 
order in which the purchaser has much to 
say, if he does not control. The old fear 
of price extortion is obsolete.” 

All of which lends emphasis to the 
theory that a general resumption of buying 
will go far toward curing our present 
business troubles. The best pulmotor to 
pump the breath of life into suffering in- 
dustry is a flock of orders at this time. 


Today’s Problems Point to Greater Future 


Next Ten to Be ‘‘Selling’’ Years in Telephone Field—Decrease of Toll Messages 
and the Taking Out of Telephones Have Direct Effect on Work for Em- 
ployes—Address Before the Conventions of Texas and Kansas Associations 


By A. R. MacKinnon, 


Supervisor of Service Sales, Telephone Bond & Share Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The future, to me, has a bright look and 
also a very interesting look. I feel that 
the next ten years are going to be the most 
interesting in telephone history and can be 
compared to the original pioneering years. 
They are going to be different years, for 
we will be using different methods and 
better efficiency in our operation, and we 
will be selling complete telephone service. 

We will be in competition for the public’s 
dollar, and must be on our toes. Those 
not on their toes will be left behind in the 
battle for business. Why we must be on 
our toes is shown by the fact that every 
line of business is working tooth and nail 
to find or develop some product that it can 
manufacture which will appeal to the pub- 
lic and attract the dollars. 

The automobile industry made more 
changes in its models this year than it did 
during the past ten years. It did not do 
this because it loved its customers, or out 
of the goodness of its heart, but simply 
because it needs the money, and is going 
after it. Every industry is doing the same 


thing—not because it wants to, but because 
it has to. 

The average telephone man is not very 
enthusiastic about service selling, as he en- 
joys operating rather than selling. But if 
he is to be in the industry ten years from 
now he must make up his mind that he 
must sell service if he is to meet this 
competition for the public’s dollar. If he 
does not prove to the public that telephone 
service is more valuable and gives more 
for the dollar than any other kind of mer- 
chandise, that dollar is going to go into 
someone else’s pocket. 

You must make up your mind that the 
next ten years are to be selling years, and 
that we must sell not only telephone serv- 
ice, but telephone securities and telephone 
public relations. This will require an 
organization of salesmen, and what the 
future has in store for you and your com- 
pany will depend absolutely upon you and 
how ready you are to meet the future. 

At the present time most of you are 
more interested in the present than in the 


future, as we have all been steadily losing 
stations during the past 11%4 years, due to a 
readjustment of all business, and due also 
to the fact that we of the telephone indus- 
try have never sold the public with the true 
value of telephone service. 

This loss of stations has meant loss of 
income, which in turn has meant less money 
with which to pay operating expenses. We 
have found it necessary to reorganize our 
methods to meet our lowered income. 

During the past 10 or 15 years we have 
all been living beyond our means and mort- 
gaging our futures, by expanding beyond 
the necessities into luxuries. I was doing 
the same thing; so were you, and so was 
all business! 

An example of how we were living was 
given by an advertising firm in Chicago 
about four years ago. A survey was made 
of the metropolitan area of Chicago, taking 
in the suburbs, for the purpose of finding 
out how the small home owner ($25,000 
value or under) was living. They found 
that if these people would pay the install- 
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ments on their homes, and all other install- 
ments on their radios, cars, etc., 85 per cent 
of them would have left an average of 
50 cents each month for food and clothing. 

When 85 per cent of the people were 
living beyond their means, it was not a 
healthy situation and something had to 
happen. That something was this present 
readjustment, or the getting down to earth! 

Each line of business did the same thing, 
preparing for a future that did not exist, 
and is now paying for its optimism. We 
had too many banks, and since then have 
been cleaning house. There was not suffi- 
cient business to warrant two and three 
banks in towns where there should have 
been only one bank. We have been going 
through a banking readjustment. 

Railroads are also being adjusted to meet 
present conditions and competition. Read- 
justment of one company is simple, but the 
readjustment of the entire economic struc- 
ture of our nation, and the world, cannot 
be accomplished in one day. We must look 
forward to four or five years of reorganiza- 
tion before everyone is down to earth. 

The telephone industry did not reap the 
harvest, during good times, that other in- 
dustries did, but we did expand to our 
maximum requirements in most places in 
order to take care of the service demanded 
by business during its time of prosperity. 
Our local and toll facilities were expanded 
to meet the growth of business. We were 
not overly optimistic but were simply ren- 
dering service. 

We can be proud that the telephone in- 
dustry as a whole has weathered this read- 
justment very successfully, due to the 
sound foundation upon which it was estab- 
lished and to the soundness of its rate 
structures. Our rates were never high 
enough to warrant over-expansion so that 
we did not have a collapse of our struc- 
tures when general business conditions 
were depressed. 

We have been selling a daily necessity 
and not a luxury, which has stood us in 
good stead as luxuries have been hard hit. 
Most businesses expand on profits or in 
quest of profits, but our industry expands 
through additional capital and not from 
earnings. Our earnings are limited by law 
and are figured in our rates for service, 
which are accurately based on the valuation 
of our property. 

During this period, general business has 
been experiencing a drop in the cost of 
materials, making possible a lowering of 
the wholesale and retail prices of commodi- 
ties. This is a benefit to the consumer. 
We, however, are selling service which we 
cannot buy wholesale and sell retail, but 
must create and distribute ourselves. Our 
costs are still just the same. 

Before this period, we had already made 
our investment in plant and equipment, 
and our rates had been definitely estab- 
lished based on that investment. All our 
operating expenses had also been fixed in 
the determining of our rate structure, so 
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that we had a definite income and a pro- 
portionately definite expense. 

The slowing up of other businesses has 
been felt by the telephone companies in a 
marked decrease in toll messages and in 
the taking out of telephones. From the 
company standpoint this means only one 
thing—less money with which to meet oper- 
ating expenses and to pay interest. This 
interest on preferred securities is the same 
identical interest we would have if we had 

















“Stopping Take-Outs and Selling Service,” 

Says Mr. MacKinnon, “Are Your Only 

Means of Protecting Yourself from the 

Competition for the Public’s Dollar. It Is 

Your Job You Want to Protect—Not My 
Job or Your Boss’ Job.”’ 


borrowed this money from the bank. It 
must be paid. 

Are the telephone employes appreciating 
what this loss of income means from their 
standpoint? Loss of stations means fewer 
employes. Loss of toll means fewer toll 
operators. All this means fewer men in 
the plant and construction departments. 
The companies have done their best to 
maintain their personnel, but it is time for 
the employes to study what might happen 
if they allow these take-outs to continue. 

The company cannot reduce its invest- 
ment, nor its taxes, nor the price of ma- 
terials and supplies, nor its interest. The 
only other item in the expense of operation 
is wages. Wages are from 60 per cent to 
65 per cent of all operating expenses, and 
this is the only figure that we can change. 
Your company’s service selling plan should 
have 100 per cent support from the em- 
ployes, for it is their only means of 
protection. 

Telephone wages were never high and 
should be maintained during this period if 
it is humanly possible. The companies are 
cnly asking that the employes aid in helping 
maintain wages, for each sale made by 
them increases the gross revenue and 
makes it just that much easier to pay ex- 
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penses, which means their salaries and their 
neighbors’ salaries. 

Considering each one present as an em- 
ploye, this selling of service is a personal 
matter for each of us. You have it within 
your power to maintain your own salary. 
You have it within your power to aid in 
maintaining the salaries of your asso- 
ciates. You also have it within your power 
to create sufficient new business to make it 
necessary for the company to hire addi- 
tional employes. 

When you think of how vital each sale 
is to you, how necessary the sale of service 
is to your existence, and how this work is 
a part of your everyday job, how can you 
keep from putting your whole heart and 
soul into this sales work? 

In the old days of competition, employes 
fought for their company. Operators had 
hair-pulling contests with operators of com- 
peting exchanges. Fist fights were com- 
mon. Everybody worked tooth and nail 
to sell service and to build up their com- 
pany. This old loyalty is still here, but 
this is the first time you have been called 
upon to exhibit it to the public and scrap 
for their dollar. 

The butcher, the dry goods merchant, 
and all other retail establishments are after 
that same dollar that we want to hear clink 
in our cash register. The insurance man, 
the doctor, the lawyer, are looking for a 
chance to grab that dollar. Every line of 
business is after it, for the simple reason 
that they need the money. All of these 
people are not only competing with your 
telephone company, but are competing with 
you personally for the dollar in your wages. 
Stopping take-outs and selling service are 
your only means of protecting yourself 
from all this competition. 

It is your job that you want to protect— 
not my job or your boss’ job. It is your 
own responsibility. 

Your company has sales plans and can 
show you how to sell. All they ask is that 
you do your part of the job and not side- 
step your responsibility and “let George 
do it.” George cannot help you. You must 
pull your own oar. 

Everybody is interested in the rural 
situation and what will become of the rural 
telephones during the period of readjust- 
ment. Strange as it may seem, the farmer 
will be the first to reach bottom and bene- 
fit from this readjustment, for the simple 
reason that he cannot borrow any money 
and must pay cash for everything he buys. 

The farmer was like the rest of us, and 
thought that the millenium had come. He 
spent money foolishly and expanded beyond 
his business requirements. He bought two 
cars when one small one would have filled 
his requirements. He bought tractors for 
40, 80 and 160-acre farms, when it takes 
at least 500 acres for a tractor to pay for 
itself. He bought combines to use on 500- 
acre farms, when it takes 1,500 acres for 
a combine to break even, let alone show a 
profit. 
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Things have changed. You see more 
horses being used in the fields today. The 
cars of many farmers are parked in their 
barns, and have been there for one year. 
It would be hard to find a farm now with- 
out its cellar packed with from one to two 
years’ supply of food. For the first time 
in many years they are canning fruits, 
vegetables, and meats, and salting meats. 
Several farmers are going together and 
killing and dividing their own fresh meat. 

The women are baking bread for the 
first time in years. For the first time in 15 
years they are going from house to house 
selling chickens, eggs and milk. These are 
all healthy signs, as they mean living close 
to earth. 

Farmer’s Status Changing. 

The farmer’s status is changing, for 
where once he was 75 per cent of our popu- 
lation, he is only about 25 per cent of our 
present population. He is not the political 
factor that he used to be, and politicians 
will cater less and less to his needs and 
desires. He must become a business man 
in order to protect himself and his in- 
vestment. 

The farmer’s life has changed. Where a 
few years ago he lived within his group 
of neighbors and enjoyed their contact and 
sociability, and needed a telephone from a 
social standpoint, this condition does not 
exist today in such a marked degree. With 
his automobile he has widened his scope of 
influence; and many farmers will tell you 
that they do not know their neighbors very 
well, as they no longer have any neighbor- 
hood social contact. 

The farmer is not as sociable as he 
used to be. Try to stop and get a meal some 
time and see for yourself. He is getting 
to be more of a business man. It is easy to 
see why he feels that the telephone is not 
as valuable to him as a social asset. 

This readjustment period has brought 
out one fact which proves that farming is 
like all other industries. The cities that 
have been hit the hardest are the one- 
industry cities, while the cities with diver- 
sified industries have weathered the storm 
very well. One-crop farmers have been 
hard hit, while general farmers have been 
getting along in pretty good shape. It is 
the old saying of “all the eggs in one 
basket.” 

Every state has had some _ complaint 
about rural telephone rates. It is a peculiar 
fact that the most complaint has come 
from points where the rates are the lowest, 
and the least complaint has been from 
localities where the rates are high. How 
do you explain that? 

The only explanation I have to offer is 
that if good service and higher and better 
rates mean satisfied customers and no dis- 
turbances, then there must be something 
wrong with our poor service and low-rate 
communities, for the public is apparently 
only satisfied with good service and higher 
and fairer rates. 
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You might as well make up your mind 
that you cannot argue telephone rates with 
the farmers, for they cannot get your view- 
point. You must get their viewpoint. 
When you are asked to reduce rates based 
on the low price of farm produce, ask 
them what they think will be a fair cost 
on that basis. They will name a price 25 
cents or 50 cents lower than your rate. 

If wheat is. their crop, figure it at 33% 
cents per bushel, and figure how many 
bushels it would take to pay for their tele- 
phone. Then ask what was the highest price 
that they ever received for their wheat. 
If three bushels at 33% cents paid the rate 
they thought was fair, then agree to draw 
up a contract with them making the cost 
of telephone service to be always the cash 
equivalent of three bushels of wheat. If 
wheat went to $3.00 per bushel, then all 
their service would cost would be $9.00 
per month. You must talk their language. 

We must sell the value of the telephone 
as a business asset to the farm. The Iowa 
State Agricultural College proved that the 
telephone was only .6 per cent of the 
farmer’s total operating expense. To save 
on .6 per cent would have little effect on 
the 100 per cent, but to save on the 99.4 
per cent would show results. The tele- 
phone is an asset and not an expense. It 
would be penny-wise and pound foolish to 
take the telephone out, thinking that you 
were making a saving. 

Selling Rural Service. 

We have a big job ahead of us selling 
the farmers, especially those who have re- 
moved their telephones. If we do not look 
out, they will lose the telephone habit. We 
must keep working on them every day. We 
must work on our present rural subscribers 
and try to sell them a higher grade of 
service. Then we can offer two grades of 
service to our new subscribers and re- 
connects. 

The telephone industry as a whole is in 
an exceptionable position during this period 
of readjustment, for we are si'ting on the 
side lines watching business adjust itself 
to a sound foundation. We have very little 
adjusting to do because of our own in- 
dustry, but must adjust our operating me‘h- 
ods. to meet the changing conditions 
brought on by the adjustment of all 
industry. 

As one industry gets down to earth and 
causes us to lose telephones, we must ad- 
just to meet our lowered income and try 
to replace these lost telephones by selling 
service. New firms will start to take the 
place of bankrupt firms, and this new busi- 
ness will give us a new _ viewpoint. 
Throughout all this adjustment of industry, 
including the farming industry, we must 
continually pound home our slogan—“The 
value of the telephone is greater than the 
cost”—and impress upon the public mind 
the true value of telephone service. 

Where in the past our advertising has 
been very limited, we must increase this 
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expenditure so as to keep telephone service 
before the public. 

We must change our ways and sell com- 
plete telephone service instead of lone tele- 
phones. The light company sells its service 
based upon the number of rooms in a resi- 
dence. We must sell telephone service 
based upon the number of rooms served. 
We have the equipment and must now de- 
velop it to the fullest capacity. Sell com- 
plete telephone service to those who can 
afford real telephone service. 

This is the time when each telephone man 
will need all the backbone and courage that 
he can gather together. It will also take 
a lot of persistence and determination to 
keep eternally at this selling job during this 
period when it looks as though everything 
is going out and nothing coming in. Each 
one of us must shoulder our own load, for 
if we sit back we are lost. We cannot “let 
George do it,” but must assume our own 
responsibility, for “George” has his hands 
full taking care of his own job. 


Ship-to-Shore Telephone Service 
for S. S. Bremen. 

With the departure from New York of 
the S. S. Bremen on June 7, commercial 
ship-to-shore telephone service was ex- 
tended to the vessel from the radio sta- 
tions of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., located at Forked River, N. J., 
and Ocean Gate, N. J. The Bremen is 
the second German liner to be included in 
the service, as the S. S. Deutschland was 
added to the vessels so equipped on its 
voyage from New York early last month. 
Apparatus on both liners is owned and 
operated by D. E. B. I. G., the German 
radio operating company. 

As in the case of the other seven trans- 
atlantic liners having ship-to-shore connec- 
tions with North America, the Bremen 
while at sea will be able to reach all Bell! 
System telephones in the United States, as 
well as those connecting with the system 
in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

Tests are now under way with the S. S. 
Europa, sister ship of the Bremen, and 
it is expected that commercial radio tele- 
phone service will be extended to the ves- 
sel within the next few weeks. Service 
to still other German ships is contem- 
plated in the near future. 


London and Moscow Linked by 
Regular Telephone Service. 

Public telephone service between Lon- 
don, England, and Moscow, Russia, was 
opened on May 4. The service is avail- 
able in all parts of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, but in Russia it is re- 
stricted at present to Moscow. 

The charge for a three-minute call be- 
tween 8 o'clock in the morning and 7 
o'clock in the evening is equivalent to 
about $4.07 at the present rate of exchange, 
and the charge is $2.43 at other times of 
the day. 
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North Dakota Has Excellent Convention 


Annual Meeting of North Dakota Telephone Association Has Increased At- 
tendance Representing Larger Number of Companies—Well-Balanced Program 
of Addresses and Demonstrations—Summaries of Addresses and Activities 


The 26th annual convention of the North 
Dakota Telephone Association, which was 
held in the Powers Hotel, Fargo, N. D., 
on May 26 and 27, may be a thing of the 
past so far as the calendar goes, but be- 
cause its sessions were so instructive and 
interesting, the benefits from it will con- 
tinue to be present in the minds of the 
delegates for many a day. 

A good, all-around program of practical 
discussions and talks was provided, which 
covered many functions of the telephone 
business with special emphasis being 
placed on public relations, advertising, sell- 
ing, rates, the economic situation, plant 
problems, etc. 

The registration was slightly higher than 
last year when the meetings were held in 
Valley City and represented a large num- 
ber of the telephone companies of the 
state, according to D. L. Vail, of Milnor, 
secretary of the association. 

The convention was called to order by 
President A. H. Bakken of the Red River 
Valley Telephone Co., Mayville. The keys 
to the city were presented by Mayor A. 
T. Lynner of Fargo, who stated that the 
telephone business of the state is in good 
hands and the service is uniformly satis- 
factory. 

The minutes of the 1931 convention were 
read by Secretary Vail and gave those 
members who were not present at that 
meeting, some idea of the proceedings. 
For the committee on taxation, Chairman 
A. T. Nicklawsky of the Traill County 
Telephone Co., Hillsboro, reported that 
the committee had met with the state board 
of equalization and reviewed telephone as- 
sessments for 1931, with the result that 
some changes in assessment were made and 
that this is on an equitable basis. 

J. D. Taylor, Fargo, chairman of the 
committee on inductive co-ordination, and 
M. W. Ricker, Fargo, chairman of the 
traffic committee, reported on the work of 
their committees for the year. D. L. Vail, 
chairman of the district conference com- 
mittee reported on the three fine confer- 
ences held during the year at Lisbon, 
Devil’s Lake and Minot. 

A. J. McInnes, Fargo, reporting as 
chairman of the committee on legislation, 
urged the companies get acquainted with 
the candidates in their territory and pro- 
vide them with as much information about 
the telephone business as possible so they 
will be entirely familiar with it and be 
in a better position to give fair consider- 
ation to matters relating to it. 

President Bakken in his address dur- 
ing the opening session of the convention, 


had a message of inspiration and infor- 
mation, which was listened to very atten- 
tively. In his address he said: “No one 
can put the telephone business, or any 
other business for that matter, back to 
the condition it was during the so-called 
prosperity era of a few years ago, by the 
wave of a hand. But I think we can all 
do a little something in attempting to 

















H. A. Brown, Secretary of the Griggs 

County Telephone Co., Cooperstown, Is the 

New President of the North Dakota Tele- 
phone Association. 


stabilize the very foundation of all busi- 
ness. 

“We all can, at least, assume an opti- 
mistic attitude and not talk depression 
continually. Let us not talk yesterday or 
last year, but tomorrow and next year! 
Don’t talk business down, but talk it up. 

We, who have so many personal con- 
tacts in our regular daily business routine, 
have many responsibilities as well as op- 
portunities to do our share in creating 
favorable public sentiments. I think it is 
wise to call the attention of our fellow 
citizens, especially those who view the 
present situation with a downcast vision, 
to the resistive and recuperative powers of 
our nation, which have been demonstrated 
so many times by going through commer- 
cial and other severe attacks and yet com- 
ing out with but a few scars and a broad 
smile. 

It behooves everyone to take a new lease 
on life and put his shoulder to the wheel 
and push as he has never pushed before. 
Cooperation must be a slogan of success 
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at this time; cooperation between the em- 
ployer and the employe, all along the line 
from the general manager to the mes- 
senger boy. 

We must have the cooperation and un- 
derstanding of our customers. This may 
be hard to get in some instances in view 
of present conditions, but we must remem- 
ber that ‘Faint heart never won fair lady.’ 
We must buckle our belts a little tighter, 
face the situation as it is and make the 
best of it with hard work. 

One may secure his customers’ cooper- 
ation by getting acquainted with them; 
clearing away misunderstandings, by set- 
tlement of old accounts, etc. Let them 
know that you are willing to go as far 
as your means permit, to accommodate 
them. Explain to them the workings of 
the system, cost of operation, maintenance 
and other service expenses, the obligation 
to investors, etc. 

Most of your customers are reasonable 
and will appreciate your efforts in giving 
them your side of the picture. I am satis- 
fied that a program of this kind will do 
much to improve local conditions. 

Further, I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of the social side of our conven- 
tions. There should not be all work and 
no play. Get acquainted with the other 
telephone folks you do not know. Also 
I am glad to see representatives from the 
jobbers and manufacturers. Let me recom- 
mend to our members that we visit the 
exhibits and support the jobbers and manu- 
facturers as much as we can by placing 
with them our orders whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

In closing, I wish to express my hearty 
appreciation for the cheerful cooperation 
and support I have received from the 
hands of my fellow officers. It has been a 
real pleasure to work with them, and | 
bespeak for my successor the same co- 
operation and support that it has been my 
pleasure to enjoy.” 

“The Transmission of Speech and Some 
of the Troubles Affecting It,” was the 
subject of a highly interesting and prac- 
tical discussion and demonstration by J. 
D. Taylor, Fargo, transmission and pro- 
tection engineer of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

This demonstration by means of a novel 
exhibit and lantern slides showed very 
conclusively and comprehensively the effect 
of dirty plugs, loose connections, weak bat- 
teries, poor connections, packed transmit- 
ters and poor cords as well as numerous 
other defective apparatus and equipment 
on transmission. This proved to be a 
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mighty helpful session and was greatly 
enjoyed by everybody. 

Following this demonstration, Jay 
Houghtaling, St. Paul, representative of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
gave an enlightening account of “Early 
and Present Day Rate Making” in which 
he told how before the days of regulation 
setting rates was a good deal a matter of 
guess work. 

He cited the case of his home town 
where a promoter started an exchange in 
the early days of telephony. He used poor 
material and the simplest construction in 
order to get the business going, getting 
his money and then leaving town as soon 
as possible. 

“No study was made as to what rate 
should be charged,” said Mr. Houghtal- 
ing, “the thought being that probably $1 
per month for residence service and $2 
for business service would be all right. 
No depreciation was ever charged and 
where the exchange owner also owned 
the building in which the exchange was 
located, no rent was charged. No allow- 
services of the 
or members of his 
helped to operate the service. 

“Little or no attention was given to the 
rates or financial condition of the com- 
pany until the plant was about worn out 
and no money was available for repairs 
and rebuilding. The present basis of rate 
making came into being about the time 
regulatory bodies were set up.” 

F. R. Irons, general manager, western 
division of the Central West Public Ser- 
vice Co., Woonsocket, S. D., concluded the 
afternoon session of the first day with a 
discussion on “Public Relations.” He told 
of the growing understanding between the 
public and utilities since the establishment 
of departments for publicity which has 
broken down the barrier of reticence and 
brought the producer and consumer into 
friendly, cooperative accord. 
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“If rates are too high,” said Mr. Irons, 
“they may yield returns attractive to the 
utility for the time being, but the inevitable 
outcome will be restricted business and 
limited industrial development which react 
unfavorably upon both the utility and the 
community. If, on the other hand, rates 
are too low, the credit of the utility will 
be impaired, its service will necessarily be 
poor, it will be unable to finance the plant 
extensions necessary for a growing com- 
munity, and the community as well as the 
utility will suffer.” 

“It has been stated,” continued Mr. 
Irons, “that public utility history might be 
divided into four fairly distinct periods 
in which the predominant activities were, 
respectively, pioneering, engineering, com- 
mercial and public relations. 

“Public relations activities have been 
prominent for about 15 years, during which 
emphasis has been directed toward more 
intimate contact not only with utility cus- 
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tomers and public officials, but also with 
the general public which is affected, at 
least indirectly, by the adequacy and effi- 
ciency of public service. 

During this period, public utilities have 
come to appreciate more clearly than many 
other industries a fundamental principle 
of business relations; that a successful 
trade must be of advantage to both par- 
ties concerned. If in the long run one 
of the parties involved in business deal- 
ings fails to benefit, he will sooner or 

















A. S. King, of the Northern States Power 
Co., Minot, New Vice-President of the 
North Dakota Telephone Association. 


later seek other means of satisfying his 
needs. 

It has been seen that the prosperity of 
public utility business is very intimately 
bound up with that of the community 
served. Both must be prosperous or both 
will suffer from the failure of either to 
succeed. This mutuality of interest is 
often overlooked by people who fail to 
realize the essential character of public 
utility service. 

It is well to endeavor to get the public 
to understand that public utilities stand 
ready to furnish any range or character 
of service within the scope of their author- 
izations for which their patrons are will- 
ing to pay; that the fundamental purpose 
of regulation is to so adjust the operations 
and rates as to give satisfactory service to 
patrons and a fair return to the investors 
in the properties; that regulation prevents 
inconsistencies in rates and other discrim- 
inations, which existed in the earlier oper- 
ations of public utilities; that the service 
is actually worth much more than it costs 
to the great majority of customers. 

Personal contact is needed to bring com- 
panies and their customers into more sym- 
pathetic relations. Such activities may be 
described as ‘humanizing’ the service. They 
include an open door to the offices, the re- 
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moval of formidable grillwork from cash- 
iers’ cages, convenient and adequate ar- 
rangements for caring for the public, 
prompt attention to complaints, proper 
training of employes in uniform habits of 
friendliness and thoughtfulness in all con- 
tacts. 

In closing his remarks, Mr. Irons quoted 
Geo. B. Cortelyou, president of Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York as follows: 
“The need for public understanding of the 
public utility business has grown to a point 
where it is at least equal in importance to 
the technical and economic problems which 
continue to confront us.” 


Putting aside the serious and intensive 
considerations of business during the day, 
the delegates and a number of invited 
guests made merry in the evening at a 
banquet and dance. L. D. Richardson, 
retired general manager of the North Da- 
kota area of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and a prominent figure in tele- 
phone history in the state, was toastmaster. 
During the entertainment in connection 
with the banquet, a sound motion picture 
entitled “A Modern Knight” was shown. 


In the morning session of the second 
day, talks were given by J. H. Wiley, Bis- 
marck, chief engineer of the North Da- 
kota Board of Railroad Commissioners ; 
J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, Minn., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association; Thos. Phalen, Aberdeen, S. 
D., secretary-treasurer of the South Da- 
kota Telephone Association, and L. H. 
Redelfs, commercial and sales supervisor 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Fargo. 

Mr. Wiley commented on the good work 
the telephone companies as a whole are 
doing in keeping the service at a high 
standard despite present conditions. He 
said the commission is interested in the 
work of the telephone association and 
anxious to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the telephone companies, to the 
end that good service would be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Crowley’s discussion was on the 
subject of “Publicity for the Small Tele- 
phone Company,” in which he gave a re- 
view of the history and value of pub- 
licity to the telephone business and dis- 
played samples of various types of ad- 
vertising and publicity material suitable 
for use by small companies, as well as 
furnishing suggestions for meeting the 
present conditions through publicity me- 
diums. 

Some of these suggestions are: 

“Continue to improve your service at 
every opportunity. 

Take advantage of the present labor and 
material prices in the rebuilding, recon- 
struction or extensions to your property. 
Employ as many as possible of your rural 
subscribers who are not otherwise em- 
ployed. Many managers have been em- 
ploying some of their delinquent subscrib- 
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ers and in this way have reduced their 
outstanding accounts due. 

Replace all iron circuits between ex- 
changes that are used for trunk or toll 
service with copper wire. Copper wire is 
almost as cheap today as you paid for 
iron wire five or six years ago. It will 
be a long time before you will be able to 
purchase copper at its present price when 
the recovery takes place. 

With every improvement added, give 
your local newspaper representative a story 
on the purpose of and how the service 
will be benefited by such improvement. 

Use the newspapers frequently with sat- 
isfactory and appealing advertisements. 

Use more space in your own directory to 
advertise your business. 

Every envelope sent out of your office 
should carry a neat and well-prepared ad- 
vertisement. 

The back of each monthly or quarterly 
statement should carry a similar adver- 
tising message. 

Consider the number of paper napkins 
used at school, lodge, club and farm insti- 
tute gatherings where luncheons and din- 
ners are served; a neat and well-prepared 
advertisement on the corner of such nap- 
kins will create considerable comment. It’s 
getting them to talk about you that ad- 
vertises your business. Remember, when 
they stopped telling stories about the popu- 
lar priced car, the number of sales fell off. 

See that your telephone directories carry 
a reasonable amount of advertising for 
the promotion and use of the long distance 
service. Toll commission revenues amount 
to from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of your 
gross revenues. Why not stimulate its 
use? 

Above all, a most important thing is to 
keep in contact with your customers. Be 
alert so you will learn of any gatherings, 
and be prepared to make prompt replies 
to any queries relative to the conduct of 
the business. In a recent checkup made 
in 20 counties in Minnesota, it was found 
that, where the managers had followed 
the policy of personal contact, station 
losses and complaints against cost of ser- 
vice have been at a minimum.” 


“In an investigation of the telephone 
business in my state,” Mr. Crowley con- 
tinued, “I found that less than 10 per cent 
of the companies had spent anything for 
advertising. Why shouldn’t the industry 
that stands among the leading ones of this 
nation be permitted to expend from 2 per 
cent to 4 per cent of its gross for pro- 
moting the business, in the interests of 
educating the public to the larger use of 
the service in the saving of time and 
money, when other lines of industry spend 
many times this amount? Surely no busi- 
ness man or regulatory body should take 
exception to this legitimate expense. 

“Does it pay? Well, let’s see. A survey 
of 504 companies in many lines of business 
by the research bureau of the Advertising 
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Federation of America revealed that 303 
concerns or 60 per cent were making net 
profits in 1931. In fact, 71 of these com- 
panies or one out of every seven earned a 
greater profit in 1931 than in 1930. 

The sales records of hundreds of com- 
panies prove the value of intensive sales 
and advertising effort, and all agree that 
this has been responsible to a large degree 
for the results obtained in a so-called off 
year.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Crowley 
aptly summed up the telephone situation 
thus : 

“While telephone rates have remained 
normal during these high prices (the aver- 

















D. L. Vail, of Milnor, President, Milnor 
Rural Telephone Co., Was Reelected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the North Dakota Tel- 
ephone Association During Its Recent Con- 
vention at Fargo. 
age prices received by the farmer from 
1922 to 1929 inclusive on his merchandise ) 
I have every confidence that our industry 
—that business which has steadily gone 
forward under public criticisms of 17 years 
of monopoly, has survived under 24 years 
of competition, 23 years of legislative reg- 
ulations, passed through several so-called 
panics, subjected at various times to at- 
tacks by political demagogues and sur- 
vived all of them—will come out of our 
present economic situation with many ex- 
periences which will prove profitable to all, 
so that we may continue to lead all nations 
with the best and largest telephone system 
of the world.” 

“Cost of furnishing telephone service 
has not gone down; in reality, it is higher 
than at any time in the history of the 
business,” said Thomas Phalen, Aberdeen, 
secretary of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association, in an address on “Why the 
Cost of Furnishing Telephone Service Has 
Not Gone Down.” 

“During the last 10 months many of the 
telephone companies in this section have 
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received petitions or requests for rate re- 
ductions from their customers, because 
there has been a lack of understanding of 
the business and how it differs from other 
businesses. 

Among the principal items of expense 
in the cost of furnishing service are opera- 
tion, maintenance, depreciation, taxes and 
interest charges. Because of the speed 
with which reduced commodity prices can 
be reflected in the selling costs in the 
average mercantile business, the investment 
turns over several times each year while 
the investment in telephone plant turns 
over very slowly. Telephone companies 
sell telephone service and the materials 
and equipment purchased for this purpose 
go into the telephone property to remain 
for a period of years. These materials 
and equipment were not purchased to sell 
but to use in providing service. 

In ‘boom’ times, many businesses make 
large profits. In the telephone business 
only moderate profits have been made, 
even in the most prosperous times. 

In order to build economically, telephone 
companies to a considerable extent must 
anticipate -the requirements of their cus- 
tomers and provide plant and equipment to 
meet peak requirements. Whenever busi- 
ness falls off and the plant is not used, it 
is not practical to remove it or sell it as 
a merchant might do with merchandise. 
As a result, depreciation, taxes, interest 
charges and other costs continue on the 
unused plant.” 

L. H. Redelfs, Fargo, assisted by R. G. 
Osborne, Fargo, presented a discussion and 
dialogue on “Selling” which proved to be a 
popular feature of the program. 

Selling new service and retaining pres- 
ent customers is a major issue with tele- 
phone companies and considerable interest 
was manifested by the delegates while the 
subject was discussed and demonstrations 
were being conducted. That there exists 
a real need for more and better selling 
which can be accomplished to some extent 
by sales training was recognized by all. 

During the final afternoon session there 
was an interesting and instructive discus- 
sion and demonstration by H. C. Judd, 
plant training supervisor of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., Fargo, and other 
employes, who showed some of the impor- 
tant points in the training of a telephone 
man. 

A “bang up” talk on “The Economic 
Situation” was given by Cap E. Miller, 
Fargo, professor of agricultural econom- 
ics, North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Mr. Miller is called the “Will Rogers” 
of North Dakota and his address was a 
real stimulant to the convention. He 
stated that he could see some healthy and 
encouraging signs which are quoted below: 

“(1). At last we have learned that gov- 
ernment is not free. The heart of the 
difficulty is that during boom times, people 


‘(Please turn to page 37.) 
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BiUp Future Goodwill With 
STROWGER Automatic Equipment 


purchasing equipment TODAY, the telephone executive 
ust think in terms of TOMORROW. He must ask himself, 
ill this equipment provide modern, satisfactory service 5, 10 
5 years from now—or will it be out-of-date and behind the 
es?'' To insure his company's prosperity in the years to 
e, he must investigate the trend of modern telephone engj- 
ting, and select equipment the use of which is on the in- 
ase, rather than on the decline. 























GAgven the most cursory investigation will show overwhelming 
“Bence in favor of automatic operation. In fact, during the 
Scrat few years all new installations, not only in the United States 
throughout the world, have been almost entirely dial. These 
ts cannot be overlooked, and show definitely that future op- 


ition means dial operation. 


Why, then, should you fail to seriously consider Strowger 
tomatic operation for YOUR exchange or exchanges? The 
e to take action is NOW. Strowger Automatic equipment 
ow available for even the small exchange with but a few tele- 
ones—over 537 small unattended Strowger Automatic ex- 
anges of this type have already been installed and are oper- 
ng with complete success. 


With Strowger Automatic equipment, you not only secure 
mediate public favor, but you build up goodwill for the com- 
hbyears. Besides this, the financial position of your company 
mmeasurably improved through the savings in operating costs 
ected by this modern equipment. Write today for further 
ormation. 
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turers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Just an Afternoon Stroll, Young 
Cable Splicer Rebuked. 


By THe Op CaBLe SPLICER. 

I took a little walk around town the 
other afternoon, just enjoying the spring 
sunshine and looking things over in gen- 
eral. Things are sure changing these 
days in this old world of ours. 

Aerial cable is now almost a thing of 
the past in this town. Even the women 
are better looking, or it may be that they 
are just dressing in a more attractive 
manner which makes them easier to look 
upon. I may be getting old but you see 
that I still have the instincts of a cable 
splicer. 

In my roaming walk I chanced upon a 
young splicer at work. He was not in the 
best frame of mind because of the fore- 
man just calling him down for being care- 
less about forming and racking a new 
cable in a manhole. The young chap con- 
tended that as cables were down in a 
manhole out of sight of the passing crowd, 
there was no necessity for taking special 
care to rack the cable neatly. 

Personally I could not agree with this 
young squirt, for I feel that time spent 
in forming and racking a cable in a man- 
hole is indeed well spent. However, I 
didn’t always feel that way about it as we 
in the old days used to drape cable around 
a manhole in a fashion which somewhat 
resembled tangled noodles in a bowl of 
soup. 

One time I was sent out to clear some 
cable trouble in the underground. In two 
different manholes it was necessary to cut 
slack in three different cables before I 
could even get to the cable in trouble. 
As you may well imagine, this was not 
an easy job; besides it wasted a lot of 
timé and money which could have been 
saved had the cables been racked properly. 

When new concrete manholes are con- 
structed I am in favor of providing the 
necessary number of inserts so that the 
full quota of cable racks can be bolted 
on later, if needed, without the necessity 
of drilling. These concrete inserts are 
inexpensive and will always prove a good 
investment. 

When suitable racking facilities are pro- 
vided, there is no excuse for not placing 
cables properly so that they are always 
available and within easy reach. Cables 
should also always be tagged properly 
in each manhole; a small task which 
may prove really valuable. 

Present-day cable is much easier to 
form than was the loose-wrapped cable of 
the old days which would flatten easily 
when bent in a fairly short radius. Pres- 
ent-day splicers also have tools which 
make the forming of cable much easier 
than we ever had it, and even the cable 


racks are a big improvement over those 
of other days. 

I passed on all of this information to the 
young man and tried to convince him that 
it was necessary to rack cables in a man- 
hole carefully and neatly, even though the 
passing crowd was denied the pleasure of 
viewing his handiwork. I did manage to 
get him in a more pleasant frame of mind, 
but I don’t know whether I converted him 
or not. Anyway I continued my walk, en- 
joyed more sunshine, admired more things 
of beauty, and was late for supper when 
I arrived home. 


Protect Your Eyes; You’d Be Lost 
Without Them. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! It sure makes me feel 
good when I see such a bunch of you 
fellers turnin’ out every Saturday mornin’ 
fer our little lessons on Safety First. 

I hope that all of you keep comin’, fer 
I know that every feller who is willing 
to study and practice safety first is one 
feller that “Ol’ Man Accident” is gonna 
have a hard time slippin’ somethin’ over on. 

Yesterday I heard a perty good joke, 
an’ as we all enjoy a little laugh, I’m gonna 
tell it to you: Little Mary was left to 
fix lunch an’ when her mother returned, 
she noticed that Mary had the tea strained. 

Mother: “Did you find the lost tea 
strainer ?” 

Little Mary: “No, Mother, I couldn't; 
so I used the fly swatter.” 

Mother was nearly swooning, so Mary 
completed it with: “Oh, don’t get excited, 
Mother—I used the old one!” 

I know lots of fellers who are about as 
bad as little Mary. They go ahead an’ use 
things which prove harmful to them, and 
then they wonder why they don’t feel 
good. I know fellers whose eyes are in 
pretty bad shape an’ they go down to some 
little store which advertises glasses for the 
unusually low sale price of 49 cents. 

These poor, foolish humans go into this 
store, try on pair after pair of spectacles 
until they finally get hold of a pair which 
magnifies readin’ matter to such an extent 
that they can read it. 

Laughingly these fellers ask: “Why pay 
an oculist $20 fer a pair of glasses when 
one can get a pair for 49 cents?” But 
these same fellers in a month or two won- 
der why their heads constantly ache, what 
causes those black dots to float around 
before their eyes, and why their eyes are 
constantly filled with water and matter. 

The cause is the cheap glasses which, 
instead of helpin’ build up eye strength, 
only tear it down. IIl-fitting glasses are 
more harmful than none at all. Did you 
ever pick up a pair of someone else’s 
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glasses an’ put ’em on? Did you happen 
to notice the effect? 

They perhaps made you dizzy, made 
your eyes water and seemed to make 
everything blurry. These effects were 
caused by the fact that the lenses of the 
glasses were not made for your eyes. Thus, 
when you buy a cheap pair of glasses you 
are doing practically the same thing—you 
are buyin’ glasses which are not especially 
prepared for your eyes. 

Allow “Ol’ Jake” ter give yer a friendly 
warnin’: If your eyes bother you, stay 
away from cheap glasses. See an experi- 
enced oculist; he will thoroughly examine 
yer eyes an’ design a pair of lenses that 
will take care of your particular weak- 
ness. 

Today I’m gonna show you some things 
*bout yer eyes an’ when I get through I 
hope you'll realize how important they are 
to you. 

Our eyes started out as little, sensitive 
spots on the surface of the face. Gradu- 
ally these spots became more sensitive an’ 
they sank below the surface, leavin’ pits 
which have become known as eye pits. 
Gradually the rims of these eye pits grew 
together, formin’ a transparent cover which 
became the cornea or the clear part of the 
eye. 

The bottom of the eye pit spread out 
into the shape of a cup which is called 
the retina. The hollow of that cup filled 
up with a clear, soft jelly called the vitre- 
ous humor. There we are, by cracky, the 
eye as we have it formed in our heads. 

But that ain’t all of the parts. That's 
just the formation. The retina spreads 
out an’ forms the back of the eye-ball. 
This is the nerve coat of the eye and the 
optic nerve runs from its center back to 
the brain. The bones of the head have 
grown out in the form of a ring in order 
to protect the eyes. This ring is called the 
orbit or socket. 

Ter protect the cornea there are two 
folds of skin known as the eyelids. These 
eyelids carry long hairs called the eye- 
lashes and also a number of little glands 
which pour out a fluid which makes the 
lids glide over the eyeball and keeps them 
from stickin’. 

’"Neath the upper lid there are a num- 
ber of these glands which are grouped 
together an’ form the tear gland or lach- 
rymal gland. 

Now, as it is necessary that the eye be 
free to roll around, old Dame Nature 
has made them round and attached to their 
outer coat little bands of muscles which 
pull the eyeball in its particular direction. 
There are four bands of muscles, one for 
each direction. 

One band is connected to the upper sur- 
face and pulls the eye upward; one is 
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fastened to the lower to pull it down- 
ward; one to the inner side to pull it in- 
ward an’ another band to the outer side 
to pull it outward. 

A normal eye is of such a rounded shape 
that the rays of the light entering the eye 
are brought to a focus on the retina at 
the back of the eyeball. Now, some eyes 
are shaped wrong—that is, they are too 
flat, too small, or too large—and as a re- 
sult we have short sight, long sight, astig- 
matism and several other weaknesses which 
can be corrected if the correct treatment 
is applied. 

Now, fellers, I’ve tried to show you a 
few facts about your eyes. If you’ve been 
lax in carin’ for them, change your habit. 
We have home after home filled with blind, 
suffering humans who would give any- 
thing fer a chance to see the wonders, the 
beauties and the marvels of this wonder- 
ful world of ours. 

Some companies have regular surveys 
made of all their employes’ eyes. Defec- 
tive eyes are discovered and steps are taken 
to repair the defects at once. 

These companies have their employes in- 
terests in mind, but at the same time they’re 
gradually bringin’ on more economical 
operation, increased production and better 
safety records, fer it is a recognized fact 
that employes who have good eyesight are 
the best producers and the safest workers. 

Guess that’s about enuf fer today, but 
here’s our safety thought fer the week: 


“By proper care of my eyes | shall do 
my part to keep my eyesight!” 

So long, buddies. See you Saturday. 
Play safe and enjoy yerselves! 





“I Wonder Why” of an Observing 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn 

I wonder why the average telephone 
company does not exercise more care in 
keeping its tools in proper order, as tools 
play such an important part in this tele- 
phone game? 

Most telephone companies these days 
are giving their tools proper considera- 
tion, but some are still a little lax. Al- 
most all companies have a storeroom of 
some kind, but to some it is just a place to 
drop things and tools are so mixed up 
with wire and sundry items that it is al- 
ways a struggle to get what you want. 
Trucks and portable tool boxes are often 
maintained in about the same manner, and 
men spend about as much time finding pro- 
per tools and material as they do in the 
actual performance of the work which is 
assigned to them. 

Wall racks in the storeroom to hold pike 
poles, long-handled shovels and _ other 
digging tools and tree trimmers always 
prove their worth. 

Racks to hold coils of wire, and then 
keep all wire in neat coils and on the racks, 
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always do much toward keeping a store- 
room neat and orderly. 

Plenty of good shelving and bins of 
various sizes just cannot be dispensed with 
if the storeroom is to be properly main- 
tained. ‘ 

It has always been a practice to provide 
loops to hold small tools in tool boxes and 
above work benches. Leather straps are 
generally used for this purpose but they 
have the objectionable features that they 
are neither flexible nor adjustable and do 
not fit readily to various sized tools. 

Small coil springs of the screen door 
variety can be purchased reasonably and 

















A Spiral Spring Makes An Efficient Tool- 
Holder as Loops Are Self-—Adjustable. 


will be found ideal for these tool loops. 
Each small loop is self-adjustable to fit 
various sized tools. These spring loops 
can be installed in the storeroom, truck 
or the installer’s tool box and always 
prove a real advantage. I am not sure 
but what they could be installed on the 
lineman’s belt and prove worthwhile. 

Simplifying Calls From City to 

Suburban Points. 

The New York Telephone Co.’s new 
suburban tandem central office in New 
York City, the first of its type ever in- 
stalled in the Bell System, is rapidly be- 
coming the “Union Station” for the ma- 
jority of telephone calls between the city 
and suburban points. 

Additional equipment, which triples the 
capacity of this mechanical switching point 
for central offices, has recently been in- 
stalled. When it is entirely placed in serv- 
ice there will be direct circuits from 212 
New York City central offices and 209 
suburban central offices terminating at the 
switching center. 

Interconnection may be established by 
the electrically-operated mechanical appa- 
ratus moving at the direction of the opera- 
tors at the switching center and at other 
dial central offices in the city. Operated at 
capacity during the entire 24 hours, the en- 
larged unit could handle approximately 1% 
million calls a day. 

This new center for handling suburban 
calls, although it is a mechanical or ma- 
chine switching unit, is designed to permit 
the interconnection of all types of dial and 
manual offices. Telephone users will con- 
tinue to place calls for suburban points as 
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heretofore by calling or dialing the opera- 
tor and giving her the number wanted. 

From 47 dial central offices in New York 
City, it will be possible for operators to 
receive calls from telephone users and es- 
tablish connection with any telephone in 
suburban communities served by dial 
offices, without the aid of an intermediate 
operator. 

By means of the “call announcer” ma- 
chine, which transmits orally to a distant 
central office the number dialed by the 
operator, it will be possible for operators 
in these same 47 offices to route calls 
directly through “Suburban Tandem” to 
about 100 manually-operated suburban 
offices. 

These operators depress keys which set 
up the code of the central office and the 
number wanted, directing the equipment in 
the tandem office to select a circuit to that 
central office, and switch in the call an- 
nouncer, which pronounces automatically 
the number wanted to the distant operator. 

Operators in manual offices in the city 
and in those dial offices not equipped for 
direct routing through the new tandem 
office, pass calls orally to operators at this 
switching center for suburban points. In- 
stead of calling the operator at White 
Plains, Greenwich or Asbury Park, the 
suburban tandem operator depresses keys 
setting up the code of the desired office 
and the called number. 

The mechanical equipment selects a 
direct line to the called central office and 
at the same time connects it to the call 
announcer machine; and on the other end 
of the line—in the White Plains office, for 
example—the operator hears the number 
spoken by the machine and completes the 
connection. 

The call announcer device is a practical 
application to telephony of the talking 
movie principle. Strips of ordinary talk- 
ing film on which has been recorded the 
photographic reproduction of a _ spoken 
numeral or party-line letter are fastened on 
drums rotated through the path of a beam 
of light. The light passes through the film 
to a photo-electric cell with varying de- 
grees of intensity, depending on the density 
of the recorded image. 

This photo-electric cell converts the light 
waves into electric waves, and amplifiers 
increase the volume to a level suitable for 
transmission. Thus the impulses set up by 
the depression of keys by the operator are 
converted to light waves, and the light 
waves into electric waves and thus to 
sound waves. 

Whereas under the old system it was 
necessary for operators to select the proper 
one of three tandem boards, a procedure 
which increased the completion time and 
offered more chances of error, the central- 
ized handling of suburban calls in this 
manner and the resultant simplification of 
operating routines will bring about an 
appreciable service improvement for this 
type of telephone traffic. 





Getting Along With Difficult Subscribers 


Irritated and Complaining Subscribers Should Be Carefully Listened to and 
Treated With More Courtesy Than-They Have a Right to Expect—Address 
Before Traffic Conference at Convention of Up-State New York Association 


Traffic 


At times the telephone is an instrument 
through which impatience is manifested. 

The. outstanding characteristic of any 
department of our business dealing with 
the public must be that of pleasing. This 
characteristic is dependent upon the quali- 
ties reflected by the person under whose 
supervision the department comes, and will 
be reflected in turn by the other employes 
of the department, consciously or uncon- 
sciously imitating the attitude and action 
of their superior. 

Satisfactory relations between the public 
and our company may be maintained by a 
bit of courtesy mixed with kindly cons‘d- 
eration and patience. with anyone asking 
a question or making a complaint. It costs 
so little in effort on your part—perhaps 
a few more seconds of time—to handle a 
situation tactfully by giving the customer a 
little more consideration than he may ex- 
pect, or to let him down in such a way 
that he feels you are truly sorry he dd 
not get what he asked for. 


Superintendent, 


By C. G. Vickery, 


Rochester 


Your cooperation and consideration in 
dealing with customers, irritated or aggra- 
vated, complaining or complimenting, will 
more than repay your effort, both through 
personal satisfaction in a job well handled, 
and in good-will to your company. 

This brings me to the answer of a ques- 
tion that was asked at the operators’ con- 
ference of the Up-State Telephone Asso- 
ciation’s convention in May, 1931. This 
particular question was taken from the 
question box and read: “What will we do 
with a complaining customer who will not 
listen to any explanation of ours and who 
calls our operators ‘dumb-bells’?” 

The question was discussed at that time 
by two or three traffic representatives, but 
the statements made had no reference to 
the “dumb-bell” part of the question. The 
part of the question that stands out in my 
memory is: “What will we do with a 
complaining customer who will not listen 
to any explanation of ours?” On this 
hinges food for thought. 














setting bottles of milk on porches. 


the trees. 


rise early. 


meet in other ways. 
them by such. 
and play. 
singing. 


for the time being only. 





TUNE IN 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


This morning I was awakened just before dawn by the clop, clop of a 
horse’s hoofs on the pavement a short distance from my window. 
was annoyed as I had not been getting my proper rest for some time. 
| looked out of the window and saw that which I had never seen before: A 
milkman dressed in a white suit, with a flashlight beaming from his cap, was 


The birds were chirping softly in the big tree near my window. 
rain during the night had washed the dust from the grass, and leaves on 
How fresh the square of green, encased by my window, looked. It 
was only a sample of all the loveliness one may enjoy who has the will to 
This world is full of cheer and brightness when we get close enough 
to life to understand better just the little part of it in which we live. 

The trouble with most of us is that we make no effort to discover, draw 
out, and enjoy the fineness in the lives of folks we live with, work with, or 
We are prone to see first their frailties and often judge 
Because of this, we miss much of the harmony in our work 
If the birds did as we do, there would be little harmony in their 


It is truly a wonderful thing that we are now able to tune in our radio 
and hear lovely music and singing over the air. However, this gives us pleasure 


Think of the folks we meet in one way or another in a single day: 
white-clad milkman at dawn, the grocer, the man who mows the lawn, the 
man in search of work, and many others before the day is done. 
attune our spirit to catch the precious bit of beauty that surely exists in each 
human life, we would experience much pleasure that we miss. 


At first I 
Then 


A heavy 


The 


If we would 
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Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


We can leave the “dumb-bell” part of 
the question out of the picture, or, per- 
haps, it would be better to settle it here 
and now, so far as our own thoughts are 
concerned—so here is my answer: 

We have in every office many bells— 
good, clear-voiced, beautiful bells—but no 
“dumb” ones. However, you cannot pass 
that along to a complaining customer who 
has, without malice aforethought, accused 
one in your organization of a lack of 
resonance in her belfry. 

What would be your reaction to an 
accusation of this kind? Would you like 
to take the customer by the neck and give 
it a multi-party line ring—say, two long 
and two short? Or would you be inclined 
to explain that all your operators are 
regular “ding-dongers”—not a cracked bell 
in the entire organization? 

It is evident from the question asked 
that some desire to resort to action, for 
the question starts with: “What will we 
do?” My answer to that is: 

Grab for something and hang on; don’t 
sink, hold your breath; and remember that 
the customer is making a service complaint 
and that your answer to the “dumb-bell” 
part of it is found in one word—“nothing” ; 
but keep listening to all he has to say. 
As soon as he has finished, well, let’s see 
what we are going to do, as long as the 
statement was made that he would nct 
listen to any explanation of ours. 


If we know just what the customer was 
driving at that prompted the question 
asked, perhaps the answer could be made 
in a very few words. Offhand, I would 
say: Thank him for calling the matter 
to our attention and assure him that we 
will investigate and will call him. Such 
treatment will, as a rule, get his receiver 
on the hook and 24 hours, or more, of 
silence on our part will give him a chance 
to think it over and perhaps forget it. 

As a matter of fact, what good does an 
explanation do in 99 cases out of 100? 
What are you going to explain to an irri- 
tated customer? It gets right down to 
that one word “nothing.” So play safe. 
If you feel that something should be said 
—and in all cases something must be said— 
simply say you are sorry that he has had 
trouble. 

Let’s set up a case or two of complaints 
with which we are all familiar and see 
what should be done. We will use slow 
answers. 

Let’s say that the complaint was made 
during the time when the switchboard was 
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taking on one of those peaks of traffic 
which usually come with a big fire or an 
explosion, the traffic being doubled, or 
more, than its normal hour run. The cus- 
tomer calls and says he has had to wait 
five minutes for the operator to answer 
him. Here is where a word of explana- 
tion is worthwhile, and don’t hesitate to 
give the facts. 

Now we will consider a condition where 
there is a rush of traffic with no apparent 
cause. The customer complains to the 
effect that he has had to wait minutes for 
the operator to answer him. Are you go- 
ing to say to him that the operator was 
quite busy at the time, and thereby give 
him an opportunity to say, “Then why in 
heck don’t you put on more operators?” 
No, sir, you are not going to give him 
that chance. 

What you will do is let him tell his 
story without interruption and, as soon as 
he is through, you, will use that voice with 
the telephone smile and say something like 
this: “Thank you for reporting this to me. 
I can assure you that a prompt investiga- 
tion will be made, and I will call you.” 

What is the first thing to do when he 
hangs up? You are quite sure in your 
own mind what caused the slow answer. 
However, you have made a statement that 
must be lived up to. Your next step is 
to take the memorandum, write at the 
head of it “Call him”; affix the date for 
such action a day or two later, and place 
the memorandum in your follow-up file to 
be pulled on that date. 

When you call him say: “On such-and- 
such a date (give time), we received a 
complaint from you of slow service on 
your telephone. Have you had any diff- 
culty since that time?” The chances are 
that he will give you an O. K. 

Now suppose the operator was not busy 
at the time he made the complaint, and to 
your mind there was no apparent cause; 
handle the complaint in the same way, and 
then investigate until you find the cause. 
If delay was due to trouble at his tele- 
phone, on his line, or trouble in any of the 
central office equipment, as soon as it is 
repaired call him and tell him the cause. 

So we could go on and on, but the same 
general rule should be applied to all com- 
plaints, keeping in mind the customer and 
his attitude, or reaction, toward the tele- 
phone company. We want our customers 
satisfied; and if they are treated cour- 
teously and given to understand that we 
are anxious to please them, we will not 
have to worry about explanations and the 
occasional “dumb-bell.” 

The whole question is best summed up 
in a little article I clipped from a Boston 
paper.. It was written by a man who had 
charge of the complaint department in one 
of the largest stores in that city, who, 
when asked how he managed his difficult 
job so successfully, said: 

“Oh, it is all quite easy and simple. I 
just let storming, fault-finding people have 
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their say, and, when they are quite through, 
I treat them better than they have a right 
to expect. It works almost every time. 
They have gotten the grouch out of their 
systems and are just a bit taken back to 
be met with kindness and courtesy.” 

As we go on through life, all of us 
will occasionally meet people who seem 
hargl to get along with. These are the 
people who will test our mettle. Anyone 
can get along with someone who is easy 
to get along with. Getting along well with 
the difficult, prickly people is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. But it can be done, and 
by the very same method that the man 
at the head of the complaint bureau used. 

The next time you have trouble with 
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anyone, let him have his say, but don’t 
make the mistake of paying him back in 
coin of the same kind. This will only put 
you on his level. Be nicer to him than he 
has a right to expect and see what will 
happen. 


Canadian Independent Group to 
Hold Convention June 28. 

On June 28 the Western Counties Tele- 
phone Association will hold its 22nd an- 
nual convention at the city hall in London, 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

A program of special interest to officers 
and employes of telephone systems will 
be presented with many outstanding speak- 
ers covering subjects of timely interest. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Customers Encouraged to Call by Number—No Charge Made 
When Customer Reaches a Wrong Number—Companies Make 
Concessions to Maintain Good Public Relations —No. 51 


By Mrs. MayMe WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, lilinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Lil. 


For several years telephone companies 
have been encouraging their customers to 
call by number when placing long distance 
calls. We know that calling by number 
gives the calling party a much faster serv- 
ice and it also takes less operator’s time 
and circuit time. 

A customer places a long distance call 
and he does not give the number of the 
called person or firm. When the number 
is supplied by the inward operator, or the 
information operator at the distant point, 
we say to the calling party, for example: 
“Jackson & Company’s number is 5678, if 
you care to make a note of it.” We should 
say this in such a manner as to create the 
impression that we are suggesting he make 
a note of the number for future use. 

We know how easy it is for a customer 
to transpose a number—and we know, too, 
that in many cases the calling party trusts 
to his memory in calling a number. What 
is the result? 

On a local call, if the called number 
answers, some one is disturbed and an- 
noyed by having to answer his telephone, 
to be told that his number is not wanted, 
or even worse, to have some one ungra- 
ciously hang up the receiver in his ear with 
a bang. The called party is left with a 
bad taste in his mouth; and more than 
likely he will say to himself: “I wish 
those operators would pay attention to 
what they are doing.” 

The calling party is annoyed and out of 
humor because he has reached a wrong 
number and his call is delayed, even though 
the error is his own. In many cases he 
does not realize that he has called a wrong 
number. He, too, is irritated at Central 
for ringing the wrong number, and he does 


‘not mince words in telling her about it. 


On a long distance call, in addition to the 
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annoyance to the called and calling party, 
we have a waste of circuit and operator's 
time, because we do not charge the calling 
party for the call, even though he reached 
the wrong number through his own error. 

Why does the telephone company do this ? 
Is it fair that it should suffer the loss due 
to the customer’s error? 

It is the telephone company’s policy to 
give satisfaction on every long distance 
call, by connecting the calling party to the 
right number or party, and by keeping its 
equipment and toll lines in such a condi- 
tion that transmission will be satisfactory. 

The customer does not receive any satis- 
faction on a call when he reaches a wrong 
number, regardless of whether the wrong 
number is reached through the operator's 
error or through his own. So in order to 
maintain good public relations and to con- 
tinue to encourage customers to call by 
number, telephone companies are willing 
to make these concessions. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When you connect your subscriber 
with the number he asked for and he finally 
discovers when be begins to talk that it és 
not the party he wants, and he then gives 
you another number, should there be a 
charge on the first call? 

2. May a night operator have company 
when she is on duty ten hours? 

3. Is the toll center or the tributary 
responsible for the collection of coins on 
calls from pay stations and notifying when 
the initial period is up? 

4. Can the tributary operator tell 
whether the call is from the local or toll 
board ? 

5. What are the benefits derived from 
A-B toll service? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 37. 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


National Association Issues Bulle- 
tin Concerning Message Tax. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association on June 8, sent out to 
member companies a bulletin covering the 
tax on toll messages which must be 
charged on all toll messages of 50 cents 
and over, beginning at midnight on June 
20. The tax is graded as follows: 

Ten cents on messages of 50 cents to 
99 cents. 

Fifteen cents on messages of $1.00 to 
$1.99. 

Twenty cents on messages of $2.00 and 
over. 

As it probably will be several weeks 
before the Treasury Department will be 
able to distribute detailed regulations rela- 
tive to the collection, reporting, and pay- 
ment by the companies of the tax, the 
association compiled a few essential rules 
for the companies to follow pending in- 
structions from the department and in- 
cluded them in the bulletin. These rules 
are based upon Treasury Department reg- 
ulations No. 57, which were in force dur- 
ing 1922, 1923 and in 1924 until July 1, 
when that tax on messages was discon- 
tinued. 


Volumes of Evidence Introduced 
Into Chicago Rate Case. 
Witnesses for the city of Chicago in 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. rate case 
continued to testify to such a volume of 
exhibits from June 8 to 14 that cross- 
examination of only one witness could be 
undertaken by the telephone company at- 

torneys during that time. 

G. B. McCann, of Touche, Niven & Co., 
accountant, introduced exhibits, on June 8 
and 9, as to the financial activities of the 
Western Electric Co., in support of the 
city’s contention that the cost of the com- 
pany’s sales does not reflect the use of the 
company’s plant. The financial relations 
of the Western Electric Co. with its sub- 
sidiaries was also taken up. 

Cross-examination of Mr. McCann, on 
June 9 and 10, brought out many points of 
controversy between methods of account- 
ing used by the Bell System accountants 
and by the accountants making computa- 
tions for the city. Further testimony by 
Mr. McCann at a future date will show 
the amount of time required to obtain his 
information from the telephone company’s 
records. 

R. C. Rainwater, examiner of accounts 
for the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
testified to city exhibits on the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. statements. In 


order to shorten the testimony many ex- 
hibits on A. T. & T. Co. holdings, opera- 
tions, ownership, and license arrangements 
were offered as being self-explanatory and 
stated to be correct in the opinion of the 
witness. 

The chief purpose of most of this set of 
exhibits was claimed to be to show that 
the Illinois Bell company is doing more 
for the A. T. & T. Co. in proportion to 
its return services than other associated 
Bell companies. 

On June 13, C. G. Hill, of J. G. Wray 
& Co., took the stand to testify for the 
city. According to his studies it was 
claimed that the life of the Illinois Bell 
company plant, as computed by J. R. Tur- 
ner for the company, was too low; and 
that in the company’s experience, the life 
of its plant was longer than in its theo- 
retical computations. 

On the same day, Karl E. Tholin, chief 
examiner of accounts for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, testified to exhibits pur- 
porting to show that the plant of the tele- 
phone company is in poorer condition than 
its records show it to be. In this case 
also a large stack of exhibits was intro- 
duced into the record with but little com- 
ment. 

On June 14, W. M. Hammond, chief ac- 
countant for the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, introduced many exhibits regard- 
ing finances throughout the utility field. 
The purpose of this, it was stated, was 
to show that the A. T. & T. Co. ranks 
far above other types of utility companies 
as an investment and, therefore, should 
not be classed with others in determining 
a fair rate of return on the money in- 
vested in its properties. 


Files Petition to Postpone Depre- 
ciation Order for C Companies. 
The United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association, on June 8, filed a peti- 

tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting postponement for one 
year from the time set in the commission’s 
depreciation order (Docket No. 14700) as 
amended March 14, 1932, of all require- 

ments of that order so far as class C 

telephone companies are concerned. 

In support of this request the associa- 
tion invited the attention of the commis- 
sion to the following facts: 

“The class C companies, to comply with 
the provisions of the depreciation order, 
will be obliged to rewrite their plant ac- 
counts, separating the plant into the desig- 
nated primary accounts, etc. To comply 
properly with these provisions the C com- 
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panies will, in effect, be required to change 
from C accounting to B accounting. 

This will involve either the employment 
by these C companies of expert account- 
ing and engineering assistance or securing 
the assistance of the accountants and engi- 
neers of neighboring A and B class com- 
panies. 

Business conditions are such that the 
companies cannot afford to employ such 
expert assistance, nor can the A and B 
companies afford to render to the C com- 
panies the assistance they might be ex- 
pected to render under normal conditions. 

Since January 1, 1932, there has been a 
continued loss of exchange and toll reve- 
nue due to cancellation of service by sub- 
scribers and to the greatly diminished use 
of toll lines. The revenues of the com- 
panies consequently have been reduced to 
the danger point, even though drastic 
economies have been effected. 

Under these conditions the C companies 
consider they should be relieved for an- 
other year of the necessity of complying 
with the requirements of the depreciation 
order. 

The A and B companies consider that 
they will have difficulty in complying with 
the accounting requirements necessary un- 
der the order before January 1, 1933, and 
will not be able to extend assistance to the 
C companies. 

In its brief dated November 1, 1929, 
this association said: 


The prepared report states that owing 
to the delay in No. 14700 no delay as to 
the effective date of the order as to class 
C companies should be necessary. Theo- 
retically, this should be so. As a matter 
of fact, class C companies have done noth- 
ing as a rule during the interim owing to 
the uncertainty of the terms of the final 
order. In addition, many class C compa- 
nies expect to and must rely on the larger 
companies for assistance. 

If all must be done prior to January 1, 
1931, the larger companies will be busy 
with their own problems and only at great 
inconvenience could they offer the needed 
assistance. 

We suggest a delay of a year beyond the 
effective date of the order for Class C 
companies. 


“The tentative draft of the proposed 
revision of accounts now nearing comple- 
tion by the bureau of accounts, provides 
that the present C companies shall become 
B companies and install the accounting 
system provided for companies of the 
latter class. 

The accounting committee of this asso- 
ciation, with its intimate knowledge of the 
C companies and the difficulties surround- 
ing them at this time, has suggested to 
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Toll 


Operators 
are Human! 


It would be manifestly unfair to place blame 
on the toll operator who makes mistakes when 
no better time-keeping tools are provided than 
a visible indicator of the time of day, and a 
pencil. That was her equipment forty years 
ago—shortly before the Calculagraph was first 
installed on a New York tollboard. Surely, 
the telephone company of today cannot choose 
to sustain the same losses, or tolerate the same 
cause of those losses, as were common to the 
Mauve Decade, the early nineties! 


The time-of-day indicator, necessarily in- 
volving as it does the widest scope for human 
error, is certainly not economical. Its lower 
first cost is actually the source of continuous 
losses. The telephone executive who argues 
that his operators today are personally “more 
efficient,” “more expert,” or “more experi- 
enced” than those of earlier generations, is 
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only deceiving himself. Even the briefest ex- 
perience with the Calculagraph proves this 
to him. 


With utmost precision, the Calculagraph 
mechanically computes and prints ELAPSED 
TIME. A pull of the handle clearly and indel- 
ibly stamps on the toll ticket the time of day of 
each call, also the actual ELAPSED TIME 
the circuit is in use, for any number of calls. 
No arithmetic by pencil—no diversion from 
other duties—no chance of error—the Calcu- 
lagraph is easily and quickly operated while 
conversing with either the calling or answer- 
ing party. The Calculagraph is now supplied 
in either the well-known spring-driven model 
or an electric-driven model operated by elec- 
tric impulses from a master clock (24 or 48 
volts), or by self-starting synchronous motor 
(60 cycle A. C.). Prices and detailed informa- 
tion on request. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 


CALCULAGRAPH 


New York City 











THE ELAPSED TIME RECORDER 
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the bureau of accounts that no change in 
the classification of the companies be made 
at this time, so that the C companies shall 
not be required to adopt the revised ac- 
counting system until at least a year after 
those revisions have been made effective 
for A and B companies. 

It is thus evident that the association 
has consistently taken the position that the 
C companies should not be required to 
comply with the depreciation order until 
the A and B companies have put the order 
into effect and are prepared to assist the 
C companies. Present business conditions 
have emphasized this necessity.” 


Kansas Commission to Institute 
Investigation to Lower Rates. 
Refusal of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co. to reduce certain charges for 

special services in compliance with a re- 
quest from the Kansas Public Service 

Commission has brought from Thurman 

Hill, a member of the commission, a state- 

ment that an “exhaustive investigation” 

of various charges by telephone companies 
operating in Kansas will be made by the 
commission. 

The Southwestern Bell company had 
been requested to eliminate an extra equip- 
ment charge of 25 cents a month, to re- 
duce by one-half the present charge of $1 
for a new installation, restoration or re- 
moval of a telephone and to eliminate the 
removal charge entirely when the cus- 
tomer had used the service for two years 
or more, and to place deposits to guaran- 
tee payment of monthly bills on a 30-day 
basis instead of requiring $5 and $10 as at 
present. 

Low Harris, general counsel for the 
Kansas City district of the company, told 
the commission that the company could 
not accede to the request, as it had re- 
ceived only a fair return upon its invest- 
ment when times were prosperous and 
that during the present economic stress 
the company has lost much _ revenue 
through removal of telephones, non-pay- 
ment of bills and other causes. 

Commissioner Hill said the general in- 
vestigation of rates and service charges 
would be instituted within the next few 
weeks, and that it would include the 
Southwestern Bell and other companies 
that refuse to comply with the commis- 
sion’s request for lower charges. 


Rural Line Connection Will Pro- 
vide Better Fire Protection. 

In order to allow better fire protection 
to residents of Allen township, Crow Wing 
county, Minnesota, the Allen Township 
Telephone System has been ordered by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion to disconnect its lines from the Pine 
River exchange of the Pine River Rural 
Telephone Co. and reconnect them to the 
Emily exchange for switching service. 

Testimony presented at the hearing indi- 
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cated that such a change will provide bet- 
ter fire service protection through direct 
connection with Emily where the Minne- 
sota Forestry Department maintains a fire 
observation tower. It will also be pos- 
sible for the subscribers of the Allen town- 
ship fire line to obtain 24-hour service. 

There were some objections to such a 
change but after due consideration of all 
matters presented, the commission found 
that the majority of the subscribers of the 
Allen township fire line will be best served 
by reconnecting this line to the Emily ex- 
change which gives 24-hour service and 
free service to several towns in the vicinity 
where residents of Allen township transact 
business. This service would not be avail- 
able if the line were connected to the Pine 
River exchange. 

It was also held by the commission that 
more satisfactory service will result from 
the 23 subscribers being served on three 
lines instead of one line in the case of the 
Pine River connection. 


Earlville (N. Y.) Telephone Co. to 
Serve Additional Territory. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has adopted an order directing the 
Earlville Telephone Co. to supply service 
to any applicant in the territory in and 
about Lebanon -and South Lebanon, Madi- 
son county, New York, which was served 
by the Earlville company prior to 1922. 
The order required that the same rates ap- 
ply as in other parts of the territory of 
the company. 

This order shall be suspended only if 
the company files with the commission an 
agreement entered into between it and the 
Otselic Telephone Corp. providing for 
service in both directions between subscrib- 
ers of the Otselic company in and about 
Lebanon and South Lebanon and subscrib- 
ers of the Earlville exchange, without a 
toll charge to such subscribers. 

This eliminates a toll charge between 
Earlville and Georgetown exchanges and 
lowers the cost of service to Lebanon and 
South Lebanon subscribers. 


Ohio Cities Telephone Co. Case 
Taken Under Advisement. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 
June 1 took under advisement the applica- 
tion of the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. to 
increase rates in Dover and New Philadel- 
phia 25 cents per month as of August 1, 
1929, and the fight of the two cities to pre- 
vent the increase and to force the company 
to refund money collected under the in- 
crease put into effect March 1, 1932, by the 
company. 

At the hearing on June 1, W. E. Stump, 
a field engineer of the commission, testi- 
fied that the company failed to turn over 
to him certain cost sheets for which he 
asked in order to make a check on the com- 
pany’s appraisal of its properties. The 
company claimed that the cost sheets were 
at its headquarters at Madison, Wis. : It, 
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however, did furnish Mr. Stump a finan- 
cial ‘exhibit involving the company’s costs 
of production but not defining them so he 
could obtain basic costs per unit. 

The commission has ordered that all 
cost sheets and records of that kind must 
be kept in the state where the company is 
doing business. 

E. W. Wood, an appraisal engineer of 
the commission, also testified. 


State Witnesses Cross-Examined 
in Wisconsin Bell Case. 

Out of every dollar of receipts of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., more than 43 
cents goes to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric 
Co., it was declared on June 3 at the con- 
tinuation of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission’s hearing in the statewide rate 
investigation of the Wisconsin company. 

The information was contained in an 
exhibit introduced in evidence by John 
Bickley, chief accountant of the commis- 
sion, showing a summary of the Wiscon- 
sin company’s receipts and disbursements 
from December 31, 1924, to 1931. 

The total receipts for that period were, 
in round numbers, $174,000,000. Out of 
this total the A. T. & T. Co. received 
more than $39,000,000 and the Western 
Electric Co. more than $36,600,000. The 
total receipts included sales of A. T. & 
T. stock, and the payments to it included 
such money also, as well as toll charges 
and other items. On this basis, the A. T. 
& T. Co. received $22.41 of every $100 
taken in by the Wisconsin company, and 
the Western Electric Co., $20.94. 

Mr. Bickley introduced this and other 
exhibits before he was cross-examined by 
Frederic Sammond, counsel for the tele- 
phone company, covering previous testi- 
mony he had given. 

He was preceded on the stand briefly by 
E. W. Morehouse, director of rates and 
research for the commission, who intro- 
duced an exhibit showing the upward 
trend of telephone rates in the state. 

Mr. Morehouse said, among other things, 
that the composite weighted average rate 


for urban residential service in Wisconsin’ 


had increased from $1.83 a month, net, in 
1913, to $2.03 in 1920 and $2.47 in 1931, 
the increase from 1913 to 1931 being 
34.97 per cent. Excluding Milwaukee, the 
increase was from $1.41 in 1914 to $1.80 
in 1920 and $2.06 in 1931, a percentage 
of 46.10 increase from 1913 to 1931. 
Cross-examination of J. G. Wray, Chi- 
cago engineer employed by the commission, 
was directed in part toward upsetting his 
direct testimony that the Madison ex- 
change was overbuilt. The overbuilding 
referred to consisted largely of cable and 
conduit installation. Mr. Wray testified 
that on the basis of the small extent that 
the cables and conduits were filled as 
shown by his study, they were adequate to 
(Pleast turn to page 36.) 
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Day’s life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is expressed in percentages -based on 
Columbia Gray Label as 100%. The Eveready long life Battery shows 114% or plus 


service, but also carries a higher price. 

















WHEN the telephone doctor calls, 
Columbia Gray Label Telephone 


Batteries don’t fear examination! 

Why should they? They’re 
stout and sturdy fellows — have 
always been able to stand on 
their own feet. And now, with 
the new metal-seal tops, they 
have all-armored construction. 
This new, important feature — 
by far the biggest battery-im- 
provement in years — keeps 
power in. 

Nor can electricity escape 
through leaks in flimsy container 
walls. These champions of tele- 
phone batteries are not of 


FROM TOP TO TOE! 


punched-and-stretched construc- _ circuits caused by inferior mix. 
tion. Instead, zinc cans are made _ Laboratory tests and regular use 
of rolled sheet zinc to which everywhere testify to Columbia’s 
the base is firmly 
soldered. That means 
freedom from thin 


superiority. This tele- 
phone battery means 
economy. Insure it by 
spots and possible specifying Columbia 
Gray Label Telephone 


Batteries—made for 


trouble. 
And the ingredients 
used in Columbias are telephone circuits. 


ure—there’s no dan- 
P NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 


General Offices: 
New York, N. Y. 


ger of losing energy 
through internal 








Branches: Chicago New York 
e San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide 
Md > 
-they last longer and Carbon Corporation 











When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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"NEOPHONES" of the following types are 


now available: 


Automatic 
Central Battery 
Magneto 
Battery Call 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD: Winnipeg, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Cape Town, Johannes- 
burg, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Newcastle (N.S.W.), Perth, 
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When communicating with Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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An Installation for Future Growth 


New Telephone Equipment Installed by Scotia Telephone Co. Serves Both 
Festus and Crystal City, Mo., Exchanges Located on Mississippi River Near 
Foot-Hills of Ozark Mountains—Equipment Designed to Meet Future Growth 


By E. R. Sears, 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


The new $30,000 telephone system of 
Festus and Crystal City, Mo., recently cut 
into service, is providing subscribers with 
modern telephone service. The new Mas- 
terbuilt switchboard has many features 
which permit speedy and accurate opera- 
tion. Operators are able to handle a large 
volume of calls in a given time, while the 
service is equal to or better than that found 
in the larger cities. 

It was in 1903 that the first telephone in 
Festus was installed in a general store. It 
was a toll station and connected with the 
De Soto exchange, 15 miles south. During 
its first year of service, the toll station 
proved to be very popular. So many calls 
were made that the merchants of Festus 
realized the value of a more adequate ex- 
change system and organized the Festus 
Telephone Co. Soon after, a 50-line mag- 
neto wall switchboard was purchased and 
installed in a photograph gallery. 

Ed Kerruish was appointed manager and 
acted in that capacity until 1921. In a com- 
paratively short time, this exchange was 
serving 50 subscribers. Within a few years 
the company had grown so rapidly that 
the original switchboard was replaced with 
a two-position board. 

In August, 1921, the company was pur- 
chased by the Scotia Telephone Co. of 
St. Louis. Within five years, the Scotia 








company had in- 
creased the number of 
subscribers to the ex- 
tent that it was neces- 
sary to replace the 
central office equip- 
ment again. P. Kerr 
Higgins, president of 
the company, con- 
tracted with the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. to furnish 
a three-position, 600- 
line magneto switch- 
board. This board 
served the subscribers 
of Festus and Crystal 
City until 1931 when 














it was filled to its 
capacity. The list of 
subscribers had grown 
from 320 to about 620 in a period of nine 
years. 

Mr. Higgins, who has built up the com- 
pany to its present success with the con- 
tention that the subscribers should be given 
every consideration and fine service, then 
decided it was time to install a modern, 
common battery switchboard. Again the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. was 
called upon, and its engineers, cooperating 
with the company, made exhaustive studies 
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Operators in Position at New Masterbuilt Switchboard Recently Installed in the Festus, 
Mo., Exchange of the Scotia Telephone Co. 
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New Power and Ringing Equipment at Festus, Mo. Note Dupli- 
cate Installations to Assure Uninterrupted Service in Emergency. 


at Festus to determine the exact type of 
equipment that would meet the city’s re- 
quirements. 


It was found that due to the rapid 
growth of stations and the excellent pos- 
sibilities of future growth, a switchboard 
would have to be installed that possessed 
great flexibility and the capacity to meet 
all future requirements quickly and eco- 
nomically. The traffic studies indicated 
that the company would require a toll and 
rural position and two local positions. 


For future toll growth it would be neces- 
sary to provide an extra position for toll 
traffic as the toll board was to be in the 
local line-up, and eventually two toll posi- 
tions would be required. This, to save 
future expense and service interruptions, 
would, of course, require a four-position 
switchboard. The disadvantage of this ar- 
rangement was the cost of extra equip- 
ment and non-earning blank positions that 
would lie idle until business was greatly 
increased. The time, trouble and money 
that this unavoidably cost was a source of 
considerable discussion. 


About this time the Kellogg company 
announced its new Masterbuilt switch- 
boards. Here in an instant was the answer 
to the whole problem—a problem that every 
company has to face when it installs a 
common battery switchboard—that of prob- 
lematical future growth. With a Master- 
built board installed in the Festus ex- 
change, it would be necessary to have only 
enough equipment to handle the existing 
traffic. Future requirements, which would 
be problematical, could be met at the 
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precise time when the ac‘ual need arose, 
as the local position of the Masterbuilt is 
convertible to a toll position overnight. 

Kellogg engineers were given complete 
charge of planning and installing the new 
equipment. New recommendations were 
made and a three-position Masterbuilt board 
with a toll and rural position and two 
feature local positions was installed. This 
installation represented an important sav- 
ing in the original investment to the com- 
pany. 

The board has a capacity for 1,600 local 
lines on a four-panel multiple basis. There 
are 600 local lines equipped at the present 
time. The rural and toll lines terminate 
on drop and jacks with ten of each rural 
and toll lines equipped. Position No. 1 is 
used as a toll and rural position having 
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minal room. The main storage battery is 
an Exide Emgo 9 and is charged with a 
Tungar full-wave rectifier on a trickle 
charge basis. Two No. 36-A Kellogg pole- 
changer ringing machines furnish the ring- 
ing current. The power board is a floor 
type of asbestos ebony, equipped with 
necessary switches, fuses, and meters. 

Two ringing interrupters are installed— 
one arranged for 24-volt operation for 
emergency purposes. interrupters 
are wired so that if the commercial power 
should fail, the emergency machine operat- 
ing from the main storage battery auto- 
matically starts and continues to run until 
the regular interrupter operating from the 
110-volt lighting circuit starts again. 

The Scotia Telephone Co. also installed 
Kellogg common battery telephones of the 


These 
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The largest plant of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. is located in Crystal City. 
Incidentally, it is from this connection that 
the town name. The Eli- 
Walker Dry Goods Co. maintains a large 
factory in Festus and employs several hun- 
dred people engaged in the manufacture of 
shirts. There is also the Johnson-Randall 
furniture factory, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of reed and fibre furniture in the 
country. 

The installation of this equipment was 
made by C. M. Robinson of the installation 
department of the Kelfogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. of Chicago, under the super- 
vision of R. A. Cooper, district manager 
of the Scotia Telephone Co. 

The following employes of the Scotia 
Telephone Co. assisted with the prepara- 


derives its 


Rear View of Switchboard and Relay Rack Installed at Festus, Mo., by the Scotia Telephone Co.—New Main Distributing Frame 


space for a calculagraph at the operator’s 
right side. This position is equipped with 
ten universal toll cord circuits. 

Positions Nos. 2 and 3 are used exclu- 
sively for local traffic and are wired and 
equipped with 17 feature cord circuits. The 
following features are provided on the 
local cord circuits: Keyless automatic lis- 
tening, two-party divided machine ringing, 
with individual two-button ringing keys, 
dark keyshelf, line lamp recall, removal of 
busy test, single disconnect on answering 
cord, revertive ringing tone and automatic 
peg count. 

The main distributing frame consists of 
ten verticals of Cook L type and is equipped 
with heat coils, lamp and alarm signal. 
The power equipment is located in the ter- 


at the Festus Exchange. 


latest type in place of the obsoleted mag- 
neto equipment. 

This new telephone plant serves both 
Festus and Crystal City, Mo., which have 
a combined population of about 7,000. 
Crystal City and Festus are less than a 
mile apart, located on the Mississippi 
river in Jefferson county, just 37 miles 
south of St. Louis. 

The surrounding farm territory is ad- 
jacent to large barytes, silica, lead, zinc, 
and tin ore mining districts, and close to 
the foot-hills of the Ozark Mountains. 
Besides agriculture and mining in and 
around Festus and Crystal City, there are 
creamery and dairying centers, as well as 
important steamboat the 
Mississippi river. 


connections on 


tion and played an important part in the 
conversion of the plant to the new system: 
John Nippert, local manager; Homer Tan- 
ner, gang foreman; Frank Kawell, cable 
splicer; Fred Reese, lineman helper; Har- 
old Podesta, F. L. Drake, John Rhea, 
W. M. Nippert. All of them are to be 
commended for their helpful cooperation. 
Prices in the Metal Markets 

New York, June 13: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic and future, 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $10.97; fu- 
tures, $10.12. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f.o.b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $14.00@14.50; Buf- 
falo, $14.00@14.50; Alabama, $10.00/@11.00. 
Lead—Dull; spot, New York, 3.00c; East 
St. Louis, 2.90c. 
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OUTDOOR 


STATION J, 
PROTECTOR Canadas New 


TYPE O-7 Transcontinental Toll Line 





* HE completion of the first All-Canadian toll 

line, spanning the Dominion from Vancouver 
to Halifax, marks an important milestone in the 
telephonic history of this country. Now for the 
first time Canada has an unbroken span of wire 
stretching across its vast expanse of prairies, 
rugged forests and towering mountains from one 
ocean to the other. 


Mounted outdoors it 
keeps high potential out 
of subscriber's premises. 





Adequate protection at 
low first cost and low 
maintenance cost. 





Always accessible when This company is proud to have been a par- 
mounted outdoors. ticipant in this achievement. In an undertaking 
2 of this character no compromise with quality can 
be permitted, and only those products can be 
MANUFACTURED BY 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY used whose high character has been established 
2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS beyond doubt and whose durability and long life ' 








have been proven by extensive use over a long 
period of time. 


CRainie AINIER" “ik: (ROSSARM] With over forty years of manufacturing expe- 


TRADE-MARK rience behind it, the name Phillips is its own guar- 


AMERICAN CROSS ARM & CONDUIT CO. antee. Our large stocks permit us to handle 


every order without delay. Write for prices. 








THE OLPEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD 


Mills on Pacific Coast—Atlantic Coast—Texas ° 
Factories at Chicago, Kansas City, Newark Since 1889 manufacturers of — 


CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 


Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
CROSS ARMS and CONDUIT Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Locust Pins — Oak Brackets Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 
OFFICES—20 North Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 


220 Broadway—NEW YORK 
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GB Member of the Technical Staff, 

rt _ = ee . ESTABLISHED 1889 
0 e calculation an esign of tele- 

co phone networks and wave filters are MONTREAL, CANADA 
é fully presented in this book, written by 

C Mr. FR — Re. .. —— La- 

i boratories. t embodies the most re- 

e; cent developments in this field as well FACTORIES — MONTREAL 

= 7 the ——— prastse. a oan _ AND BROCKVILLE 

wer) phone uipment o in e New 

= Science “yclepheny.”” “Transmission BRANCHES—WINNIPEG, TORONTO, 

C Networks and Wave Filters” and REGINA AND VANCOUVER 

‘ “Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are > mite = 

Z a few of the subjects capably dis- Distributors for British Columbia: Canadian 


cussed in this valuable book. 

Send for This Book Today! 
We recommend it as of great interest 
and value to every telephone man. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 
take care of increased business theoreti- 

cally until well into the next century. 

Cross-examination, however, brought 
out the fact that at a date previous to 
his study a much larger percentage of 
these cables and conduits was in use, and 
at a subsequent date in 1932 approximate- 
ly the same larger percentage was in use. 
This indicated that the figures of the Wray 
study might be in error. Mr. Wray ad- 
mitted this, but said that certain practices 
of the company might account for this 
difference and added that a check would 
have to be made to determine if the figures 
were wrong. 

An error such as this would wipe out to 
some extent the previous testimony that 
the Madison exchange was overbuilt. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 17: Order issued in the case of the 
complaint of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. of Poteau, Okla., against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
complaint was dismissed. 

The commission found that the allega- 
tions of violations of the interstate com- 
merce act were not sustained. 

June 8: United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association filed petition requesting 
postponement for one year of effective 
dates of the commission’s depreciation or- 
der insofar as the order applies to class C 
telephone companies. In addition to making 
this formal request the association sug- 
gested to the commission that no re-classi- 
fication or change in the accounting re- 
quirements of the C companies be made 
at this time. 

CALIFORNIA. 

June 3: Complaint dismissed at request 
of city of San Luis Obispo, charging The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. failed 
to recognize the growth of portion of San 
Luis Obispo between Stevens Creek and 
northerly city limits, and enforced discrimi- 
natory rates against that section. 

June 6: Complaint filed by the Tele- 
phone Rate Reduction Association of Los 
Angeles against the Southern California 
Telephone Co. Lower rates and a refund 
to subscribers of 25 per cent of the rate 
paid during the past two years—estimated 
to approximate $11,000,000—are asked. 





TELEPHONY 


The complaint also asks for an order 
re-establishing four-party residence tele- 
phone service. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 16: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Collins on application of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for the approv- 
al of lease of certain floor space in its 
warehouse located at 1521-1531 W. Harri- 
son street in the city of Chicago to the 
Western Electric Co., Inc., for a term of 
one year, at an annual rental of $3,335.76. 

INDIANA. 

June 6: Indiana Bell Telephone Co. filed 
petition asking authority to issue $3,000,000 
of 6 per cent notes to reimburse the treas- 
ury for other notes approved by commis- 
sion in 1922. 

July 5: Hearing in Portland on a peti- 
tion filed by various subscribers against 
the Jay County Telephone Co. asking a 
reduction of rates. The petition alleges 
that costs of equipment have depreciated 
and that the telephone rates should be re- 


duced in proportion to commodities. 
KANSAS. 
June 7: Commission began investiga- 


tion of basic rates of Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Kansas. A hearing is 
expected within 30 days. 


MINNESOTA. 

July 13: Hearing in investigation of St. 
Paul rates of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. postponed to this date. 

Missour!. 

June 8: Application filed by Andrew 
County Mutual Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to render service to its subscribers at 
Rea and Flag Springs through its ex- 
change at Whitesville. 


NEBRASKA. 

May 31: Hearing on application of the 
Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue a ten-year note for $255,- 
000 to take care of floating indebtedness 
incurred in making additions and _ better- 
ments to properties ; evidence adduced, and 
matter taken under advisement. 

May 31: Application filed by the Kene- 
saw Telephone Co. for authority to sus- 
pend application of installation charges in 
order to induce former patrons to reorder 
service. 

May 31: Application of the Hazard 
Telephone Co. for authority to publish a 
gross and net rate rule and allow a dis- 
count of 50 cents a month to all subscrib- 
ers who pay their telephone rentals on or 
before the 15th day of the month for 
which rentals are due, found reasonable 
and permission granted as asked. 

May 31: Application of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
amend certain named sections of its gen- 
eral tariff in the matter of charges for 
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removals and changes of stations; found 
reasonable and permission granted as 
asked. 

June 6: Application filed by the Wood 
Lake Telephone Co. for authority to pub- 
lish gross and net rules for its Wood Lake 
exchange. 

New York. 

June 6: Transfer approved to the New 
York Telephone Co. of the property of 
the Putnam Telephone Co., which serves 
a portion of the town of Putnam, and a 
portion of Ticonderoga. 

June 13: Hearing on reasonableness of 
the 25-cent additional charge for hand sets 
by the New York Telephone Co. The 
commission on June 7 denied requests of 
the telephone company and the city affairs 
committee of New York to postpone the 
hearing. 

NortH DAkorta. 

May 6: Approval granted revised sched- 
ules of telephone rates, filed by the Dunn 
County Telephone Co., applicable to Dunn 
Center and Halliday. 

May 6: Joint application of the Tun- 
bridge Farmers Telephone Co. and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., for au- 
thority to buy and sell, respectively, cer- 
tain telephone property in Pierce county, 
granted. 

May 6: Approval granted revised sched- 
ule No. 3 of section 8 of general rates and 
charges, including rate for visual signals 
for the deaf, filed by the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. 

May 6: Approval granted joint applica- 
tion of L. F. Chaffee and the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell and buy respettively telephone lines be- 
tween Casselton and Amenia. 

May 24: Filing of contract by the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. with the T. R. 
Shimmins Telephone Co., of Ashley, cov- 
ering handling of traffic between lines of 
the Shimmins system and the Forbes and 
Ashley exchanges. 

May 31: Approval granted the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co.’s proposed rates for 
indirect switching service for subscribers 
of the Shimmins Telephone Co., applicable 
to Forbes. 

May 31: Approval granted revised 
schedule of rates, filed by the Mohall Tel- 
ephone Co., applicable in the vicinity of 
Mohall. 

May 31: Order issued approving the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co.’s rates for 
indirect switching service for subscribers 
of the Shimmins Telephone Co., appli- 
cable to Ashley. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 19: Hearing on complaint of the 
city of Waynoka against the Standard 
Telephone Co. asking for a reduction 
of telephone rates in Waynoka. 





etter Vorches and Furnaces 


KLEINS 


Klein Torches and Furnaces have won their way in the 
electrical field due to their extreme simplicity and rugged 
construction. If you are not familiar with Klein Torches and 
Furnaces it will pay you to investigate. 





= KLEL 
Chicago IN USA 


E 
3200 BELMONT AVE.. 


& Sons 


CHICAGO 


Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard 
Electric Corporation, 

67 Broad Street, New York 
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NORTH DAKOTA HAS EX- 
CELLENT CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


came to believe and trust in the free-rider 
idea; they thought they could grow rich 
by free rides in stocks. In exactly the 
same way they came to view government 
on all its levels—national, state and local 
—as the wholesale, omnipotent giver. 


Government came to be simply a rich 
uncle, a billionaire spender. Now we have 
made what seems to some people the as- 
tounding and utterly terrifying discovery 
that government really costs money. Of 
course, economy is possible as soon as 
people learn that government is not free. 

(2). Economy is possible. It is desper- 
ately hard to economize, but it is actually 
being done—and that is what counts. There 
are states and cities here and there which, 
because of vigilant taxpayers or through 
efficient government reorganization, are 
holding expenditures down and, in a few 
cases, actually reducing them. Merely to 
prevent constant increases of taxation is 
an achievement, so rapidly have costs been 
mounting until very recently. 

(3). Influential and competent authori- 
ties are digging into tax problems as never 
before. Good results must follow. Ability 
to pay must decide the issue. 

(4). We are consuming less and less of 
the buncombe engineered in the lush days 
of prosperity—and in this fact lies some 
measure of compensation for the plight in 
which we find ourselves. 

(5). The machine is with us to stay 
forever. Our problem is to readjust its 
effects so as to minimize its evils and 
equitably distribute its benefits. The true 
function of the machine is to spread leis- 
ure, and human happiness, which is the 
highest expression of wealth, through the 
whole mass of society.” 

The convention committees which were 
appointed by President Bakken included: 





BRACH ARGON NEON 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


PERMANENT CLEAR LINES 
HIGH SPEED PROTECTION 

REDUCES MAINTENANCE 
L.S. BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Newark New Jersey 
Ask for Catalog 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 25. 

1. There is no charge on the first call; 
consider the call a wrong number call. In 
a case of this kind, after conversation ends 
or a report of delay is given, refer the 
case to your supervisor. 

2. It is not considered good policy for 
any employe to have company while on 
duty, for it distracts the employe’s atten- 
tion from her work. In some cases it 
brings adverse criticism from the public. 

3. The tributary is responsible for the 
collection of coins and the toll center is 
responsible for notifying the calling party 
when his initial period is up. 

4. No. 

5. A-B toll service is about three times 
as fast on the average, and 20 per cent 
cheaper, than the long distance service for 
the customer when he can talk with any- 
one at the called station. 








Nominating: A. T. Nicklawsky, Hills- 
boro; A. F. McAdams, Fargo; F. A. 
Schonburg, Berthold. 

Resolutions: A. J. McInnes, Fargo; Jay 
Houghtaling, St. Paul, Minn.; and H. D. 
Lintz, Enderlin. 

Auditing: Thomas Phalen, Aberdeen, 
S. D.: G. A. Lucke, Berthold; E. M. 
Tompkins, Halliday. 

The report of the nominating committee 
moved the election of A. H. Bakken, 
Mayville, F. A. Schonberg, Berthold, and 
A. S. King, Minot, to the board of direc- 
tors. This was seconded and adopted. 

H. A. Brown of Cooperstown was elect- 
ed president to succeed A. H. Bakken. 
A. S. King of Minot was elected vice- 
president to succeed J. G. Odegard. D. L. 
Vail of Milnor was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

As the grand climax to the convention, 
all delegates to the convention joined with 
3,500 others in witnessing the famous dem- 
onstration and lecture, “Play -o- Feen 
Crink-a-Nope,” by Sergius P. Grace, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York. It was felt that 
this demonstration did much toward cre- 
ating a better understanding on the part 
of the public about the telephone business. 

“It was a fine convention and we wish 
that all telephone companies in the state 
could have been present,” said D. L. Vail, 
secretary, when he left for his home. 
Claims Record for Longest Dis- 

tance Fire Alarm. 

While calling his mother in Cambridge, 


Ohio, by long distance from Bluefield, W. 
Va., 220 miles away, Harold Williams 
heard her scream that the house was on 
fire. He called a Cambridge operator, who 
notified the fire department. 

This is a new record claimed by the 
Cambridge exchange in transmitting a fire 
alarm call. 


as During recent years 
wo "S815 x have been privileged 
TELEPHON appraise Telephone 

a ee Exchanges al! over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
a self of my services? 
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Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
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The New Stewart Test 
3et locates your line 
trouble with a Detector 
Coil. It tells you which 
way and how far trouble 
is from you without 
opening the line. Price 
$36.00. Sent on trial. 

STEWART BROS. 

Ottawa, Illinois 
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GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 
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ENGINEERS 
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Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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L.M. BERRY & CO. “onc” 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


Local Battery Transmitters, com- 


plete with backs and Mouthpieces $ .75 
Bi-Polar Receivers, complete with 
cords, concealed cord type only.. .65 
Dean Electric Desk Stands com- 
plete with 3-bar 1000 ohm sig- 
>” arava 8.00 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 337 Desk 
Stands, complete with 3-bar 1000 
ohm signalling sets ............. 7.00 
Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm ring- 
OEE GIN hcicinrs ceaweosenaes 1.10 
Western Electric No. 67-A Heat 
RN ik wakid engipaggceus sae waRaACes -10 


New Receiver Shells and Caps, fits 
WEE "FODEIVOES 5.6500 c%.40000%2 00 


Line Drops and Jacks, we have practi- 


cally all makes in our stock. Get 
our prices. 


We Also Have a Complete Stock of Common 
Battery Equipment. Write us your require- 
ments and we will quote. Do You Get Our 


“Rebuilt” Bargain Bulletins? 
ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 
Premier Electric Lompany 


3800 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 


PREMIER—Means something. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED — By young 


man with several years’ experience 


as 


trouble-man, lineman, cable-man and 
installer. Good references. Address 


8156, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 


nance work. Address 8157, care 
TELEPHONY. 


of 





WANTED WORK — Man, fifteen 
years’ owner-manager small exchange, 
needs work. Willing to demonstrate 
efficiency before considering salary. Ad- 


dress Lock Box 446, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 


L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, 


Ill. 





POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. Go anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St., Waco, Tex. 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
erties under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
ments. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 
of TELEPHONY. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment.of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








New brown silk cords, standard specifica- 
tions; receiver cords, 36” 15c; desk stand 
cords, 3 conductor, 6 ft., 45c; operator’s 
breastplate cords, 4 cond., 6 ft., @ 85c; new 
2 cond., 4 ft., white switchboard cords @ 
45c; Monarch 3-bar bridging generators, re- 
built, @ $1.50. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 








1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 

















WESTERN 
ELECTRIC CO. 
TRANSMITTERS 


No. 323 insulated type...$ .90 
No. 329 insulated type... .90 
No. 250-W non-insulated 


ME iunadiatencees 4444 .80 
No. 229-W non-insulated 

SE: Scosncnwvwsaceaves .80 
Transmitter backs for 

RE Dita ae bk aha bta ok wk ae 10 
Bakelite mouthpieces for 

DN ..xvb 4s ike ah we Remi 5 


(Trade-in allowance for your 
old transmitters) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 














FOR SALE—15,000 Cross Arm 20” 
Braces; 30,000 Locust Cross Arm Pins; 
1,000 Transposition Brackets, one point; 
15,000 Insulator Pins; 14,000 No. 14 Dou- 
ble Insulated Telephone Wire; 1,200 No. 
19 Insulated Telephone Wire; also many 
other items right price for quick sale. 
Address American Iron & Metal Co., 
Inc., 125 2nd St., Marietta, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—New W. E. metal hand 
sets, No. 1001C, $5.00; 5-bar 1000 ohm 
Compact Wall phones, $11.00; 4-bar 1000 
ohn with W. E. Desk stands, $11.00. 
Write for contract price on any rebuild- 
ing of telephones or  switchboards. 
International Electric & Mfg. Co., 1603 
E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


~- 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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